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NOTE TO THE TEACHER 


This scriptbook contains scripts for the nineteen re- 
corded lessons in Grade 1, along with a suggested 
activity for each lesson and the lyrics of the theme 
song for this collection, “A Song of Families’ (p. 48). 
With this scriptbook, you can preview each play and 
become familiar with its action, characters, and set- 
ting before presenting it in class. (Playing times for 
each script are indicated in the table of contents.) 
The scriptbook can be used also for review purposes 
and to assist in class discussion of the major idea of 
a lesson. 


Perhaps your students may choose to role-play some 
of the situations depicted, or to develop sociodra- 
mas of their own, based on what they have heard. 
If so, the scriptbook can be a handy reference. 


The suggested activity for each recorded lesson con- 
tains three parts: (a) a statement of the major idea 
upon which the lesson is based, (b) a set of questions 
for discussion or a description of an activity or a 
project appropriate to the lesson, (c) a statement of 
the outcome of the activity so that you can evaluate 
your sudents’ understanding of the major idea or 
their performance of a relevant activity. 


The Teacher’s Resource Guide shows the relation- 
ship of the activity to the overall chapter strategies 
of Families. Remember that the suggested activity is 
only one approach to the lesson. You may wish to 
develop other approaches suitable to your needs. 


The first record, or cassette, begins with a brief intro- 
ductory section which includes the theme song. All 
the stanzas of the song are sung, the students are 
encouraged to sing along, and then the final stanza 
is repeated. You may want to introduce each “‘listen- 
ing session” with the theme song, which is sung to 
the tune of “Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star.’”” 


We have provided a chart to help you locate mate- 
rial quickly, whether you have the recorded lessons 
on discs or on cassette-tapes. The sides of the disc 
or cassette are indicated by Roman numerals, with 
the separate “bands” or tape segments designated 
by capital letters. The individual chapters appear in 
Arabic numerals to coincide with the chapters of the 
textbook, Families. For example, II] C 9 indicates the 
third side of a disc, the third band, and the Chapter 
9 story. In cassette form, this is V B 9—the fifth side, 
the second tape segment, and the chapter numeral. 
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The asterisks designate special material which has 
been separated from the lessons for emphasis. This 
material (with playing times indicated) includes: 


x “A Song of Families’ (:40, introduction; 2:12, 
theme song) 
** “Wishes, Wishes’’—a song which concludes the 


Chapter 7 lesson. (7:36, story; 2, song). Both 
lyrics and music appear in this scriptbook (pp. 
20-21). 

‘Pelle’s New Suit’—an English translation of 
the classic tale for children, which is an im- 
portant element of the Chapter 9 lesson (:52, 
story; 3, ‘Pelle’; 3:42, story). 


2K K 4 


The use of “lock grooves” on the discs and “audible 
beeps” on the cassette-tapes alerts you to the com- 
pletion of the lessons. Another useful signal is the 
theme song, a small portion of which appears both 
at the beginning and at the end of each lesson. 


The scripts are newly-created for this edition of OUR 
WORKING WORLD. A few of them are based on 
fables from the past, but most of them are fables for 
our own time, dealing imaginatively with the im- 
portant part the family plays in our lives. The actors 
and actresses in this series are all members of the 
High Tor Repertory Company; the producer is Datu 
Productions, New York. : 


Chapter 7: Living Together 
GROWING PAINS 


To illustrate the fact that children are protected by their family and that adults shape 
the attitudes and behavior of children, have the students listen to the recorded story 
“Growing Pains.” Then use the following questions as guides to discussion: 

® In what ways did Donna’s mother, father, and grandmother try to help her grow up? 


® Why did they do these things? 


® Why is “family” important to the growing child? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite several examples of how 


their own parents guide their behavior. 


CAST: NARRATOR GRANDMA DONNA 
FATHER MOTHER DENTIST 
NARRATOR: Hello, children. Let’s hear about the 


Wells family. There is Grandmother Wells, Father 
and Mother Wells, and their daughter, Donna, who's 
just your age. It’s breakfast time. Father has just 
seated himself at the table. 


FATHER: Good morning, Mom. 


GRANDMA: Good morning, Son. 


FATHER: Good morning, dear. 


MOTHER: Here’s your coffee, John. The eggs will 
be ready in a minute. 


FATHER: Where’s Donna? 


MOTHER: Oh, I’m afraid she overslept. She did 
get to bed a little later than usual last night. 


GRANDMA: | I’ve made her some nice hot oatmeal. 
A first-grader needs something hot to start the day 
off. She uses up a lot of energy during a school day. 


FATHER: That’s just what you used to tell me, 
Mom, when | was little. 


GRANDMA: Well, John Wells, you have a wife 
to tell you now. 


MOTHER: |! don’t really tell John what to eat. 
Although sometimes | might like to tell him what 
not to eat. 


GRANDMA: Well, all my children are grown up 
now. They know how to take care of themselves. 


MOTHER: Donna, you’d better hurry. You'll be 
late for school. 


DONNA: 1 couldn’t get my hair ribbon tied. 


MOTHER: Here, darling, let me tie it. 


DONNA: Thanks, Mommy. 


GRANDMA: | bet you like sugar on your oatmeal, 
don’t you? 


DONNA: | want crackle-pop cereal, please. Hot 
oatmeal takes too long to eat. 


MOTHER: Donna, you need something warm in 
your tummy on a cold day like this. 


DONNA: But, | don’t like oatmeal. And |'m Jate! 


GRANDMA: Now, child, it’s good for you. Grand- 
ma knows what's best for growing children. 


FATHER: Donna, eat up. Grandma made it espe- 
cially for you. 


NARRATOR: So Donna gobbled up her oatmeal 
as fast as she could. And then, as she had been 
taught to do, she said... 


DONNA: Excuse me. 


NARRATOR: And got up from the table. 


MOTHER: | It’s a cold dreary day, Donna. 

FATHER: It looks like rain. 

MOTHER: You’d better wear a sweater under your 
raincoat. 


GRANDMA: And don’t forget your rubbers. 


MOTHER: 
her rubbers! 


Oh dear, there’s a bad hole in one of 


FATHER: She can wear her rubber boots. 

DONNA: | look funny in my raincoat. It’s too big. 
And | can’t put my boots on, they take too long, 
I'll be late. 


MOTHER: It’s going to rain, Donna. | don’t want 
you to catch cold. 


FATHER: Do what mother says, Donna. 
DONNA: Everybody keeps telling me what to do. 
MOTHER: But I’m your mother, Donna. Taking 


care of you is my job. 
DONNA: Grandma doesn’t tell Daddy what to do. 


GRANDMA: Well, | used to. Your daddy was well 
behaved when he was a little boy. 


FATHER: Now, Mom, you’ve just forgotten. | 
wasn’t perfect. Donna, where are you going? 


DONNA: To put on my sweater and then I’m 
going to’get to school before | get marked late, and 
I’m not going to wear my boots or... 


GRANDMA: | Tsk, tsk. 


FATHER: Well, | guess our young daughter is 
having growing pains. She’s pretty sure she’s old 
enough to take care of herself. 


MOTHER: Well, it’s really very good that she does 
worry about being late for school. But she hasn’t 
learned how to handle more than one problem at 
a time as yet. 
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GRANDMA: You know, John, I’ve never seen her 
in a temper or disobedient before. She’s a lovely 
little girl. | guess we all get fussy once in a while. 


NARRATOR: Mother, Father, and Grandma de- 
cided maybe it wouldn’t rain, and maybe everything 
would be all right, and maybe it would be good 
for Donna to realize for herself that getting fussy 
and not taking good advice wasn’t a way of showing 
how grown-up she was. 

Donna lived near enough to school not to be a bus 
rider, but far enough away to have to run pretty fast 
to get there on time. But she did make it, just as the 
final bell rang. There, she thought, if | had put my 
boots on and tried to run in them and that big, 
ugly, floppy raincoat, | would have been late! Back 
at the Wells house, Father kissed his wife and his 
mother good-bye and went off to work. That day 
mother had a dentist appointment in the afternoon 
and went off in the car before Donna had finished 
school. The dentist had put the little rolls of cotton 
in her mouth and had just begun to fix her tooth, 
when the first big drops of rain began to come 
down. 


MOTHER: Oh dear, Donna will get wet. 


DENTIST: What did you say, Mrs. Wells? 


NARRATOR: There was just no way Mrs. Wells 
could pick Donna up. Donna waited for a while at 
the school entrance watching the rain coming down 
in sheets. Maybe Mother would come in the car? 
Maybe the rain would stop coming down so hard? 
But Mother didn’t come and the rain didn’t stop; 
so Donna ran to the corner, but she had to wait for 
the light to change. She had to wait each time she 
came to a cross street and the way home seemed 
a lot longer than the way to school had been. 
Grandma was standing in the doorway with a wor- 
ried expression on her face. Poor Donna! Her hair 
and hair ribbon looked as if she had dived into the 
water without a swimming cap. Her sweater and 
skirt were soggy wet. Her shoes. were squelching 
water and Donna was shivering with cold. 


GRANDMA: Oh my goodness, get all those wet 
clothes off. I’ve put out your flannel pajamas and 
your nice fleecy bathrobe. I'll be coming right up- 
stairs. . 


NARRATOR: Feeling very achy and sneezy and 
sorry for herself, Donna went dripping up the 
stairs, leaving a trail of small puddles. But, in no 
time at all, Grandma was upstairs, had toweled her 
hair dry and fluffed it up so that it looked really 
pretty again, had fed her some hot cocoa and tucked 
her into a warm cozy bed. Mother came rushing in. 
She had been very worried about Donna, too. 
Donna, all safe and warm and even somewhat 
pleased about all the attention she was getting, fell 
asleep. When she woke up, Daddy was in the room. 


DONNA: Oh, Daddy, I’m sorry | didn’t listen this 
morning. 


NARRATOR: Then Mother and Grandma came in. 


DONNA: | fell asleep before | could thank you 
for the cocoa, Grandma. I’m sorry, Mommy, | guess 
| don’t know everything yet! 


FATHER: Well, that’s a pretty grown-up way of 
looking at things. When we learn that we don’t 
know everything and that we can be wrong, that’s 
a first step in growing up and making our own 
decisions. 


DONNA: But I don’t think | want to be grown up 
just yet. | have a nice family to live with while I’m 
growing! 


NARRATOR: Yes, indeed, Donna does have a 
nice family to live with while she’s growing up and 
to be a part of for the rest of her life. The family is 
man’s greatest invention. Without the family, chil- 
dren would find it very difficult to grow up. Be- 
cause newborn human beings can’t take care of 
themselves. At first the baby is completely helpless 
and the family’s job is just to keep it alive. The 
baby grows and gets stronger and learns something 
new almost every day. It begins to talk and walk 
and needs to be protected against those things it 
doesn’t know can be harmful. It needs to learn 
things about a bigger world that now includes more 
than a crib and a playpen. And teaching the baby 
becomes the family’s job. Yes, even before you go to 
school, there are many things to learn. By loving 
and helping and protecting, your family teaches you 
by example. All through school, Mother, Father, or 
older members of the family advise and take care of 
their children, so that they will grow up to be strong, 
healthy, and good citizens of the world they live in. 
In this way families are like teachers. But the very 
best thing about families is being part of one. Good- 
bye for today, boys and girls. 


Chapter 2: Learning in the Family 
THE NEW BABY 


To demonstrate that parents share great responsibilities in the care and teaching of 
young children, have the students listen to the recorded story “The New Baby.” Then 
use the following questions as guides for discussion: 

® What kinds of things did Bobby’s parents do for his baby sister Betty-Anne? 


@ Why did they do these things? 


® Will Bobby’s parents have to do these things very long? 

® Does Bobby learn anything important for him when he grows up? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to give several examples of 
responsibility parents have for the raising of very young children. 


CAST: NARRATOR MOTHER 
BOBBY FATHER 
NARRATOR: Hello, children. Today we are going 


to drop in on the Gaylord family—and at a very /ate 
hour, when, if this wasn’t make-believe, you would 
certainly all be in bed. As a matter of fact Bobby 
Gaylord was in bed, but something had awakened 


him. It was very dark in his room—but what was 
that strange noise? 


BOBBY: Oh, of course! 


NARRATOR: Bobby sat up, suddenly wide awake. 
It was Betty-Anne! Why was Betty-Anne crying? 


BOBBY: Mom—hey, Mom, Pop—Betty-Anne’s cry- 
Ing, ROP 
NARRATOR: Bobby got out of bed and padded 


over to turn on the light switch. When his eyes 
unsquinched from the sudden brightness, he saw 
the clock on his bureau. Golly! It was three o’clock 
in the morning! 


BOBBY: Gee, Betty-Anne, you sure want a lot of 
attention. 


NARRATOR: Bobby went across the hall to his 
parents’ room. He couldn’t understand how Mom 
and Pop could still be asleep with Betty-Anne mak- 
ing all that noise right next door to them. But, he 
thought, they’re probably just too tired, after run- 
ning around all day doing things for Betty-Anne— 
and, by the way, not paying any attention to him, 
to Bobby. He had been pretty excited knowing 
that he was going to have a new baby sister, and 
he and Pop had gone to the hospital and visited 
Mom, and then looked at Betty-Anne through a 
glass window—and she had looked so cute, kind 
of funny cute! Bobby had thought about all sorts of 
things they could do together when she got a 
little bigger. But that was before yesterday, when 
Mom and Betty-Anne had come home. Well, yes- 
terday no one seemed to remember that he was 
there, too! And now, she was yelling about some- 
thing, again! Bobby pushed open the door of his 
parents’ room. 

BOBBY: Hey, Mom. Betty-Anne wants something. 
NARRATOR: But then Bobby saw that his parents’ 
room was empty. Where could they be? Then he 
heard his mother’s voice. 

MOTHER: _ It’s in the refrigerator, Dan. 
NARRATOR: They were in the kitchen! Bobby ran 
downstairs. Mom and Dad were by the stove. 
BOBBY: Hey! Why’s Betty-Anne crying now? 
MOTHER: Oh my, did she wake you up too, 
Bobby? She’s just hungry. That’s why she’s crying. 
This is her feeding time. 


BOBBY: At this time of night? 
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FATHER: I’m afraid so, Bobby. Tiny babies need 
food every few hours, just like baby animals. Re- 
member when Felix was a kitten—how many little 
bowls of milk he lapped up during a day? 


BOBBY: Gee, yes. Mom, hey, can | give Betty- 
Anne the milk? Hey, can |, Mom? There’s some in 
the refrigerator, ... 


MOTHER: Well, the first thing we have to do is 
get it ready for her. Betty-Anne is fed from a bottle. 


BOBBY: What do you have to know to get ready? 


MOTHER: Oh, there’s a lot to learn about feeding 
babies, Bobby. Father and | learned all about it 
when you arrived, so now we know just what to 
do. I'll show you so you can help, too. We’re 
heating it now. 


BOBBY: Hot milk? Plain hot milk! Maybe she’d 
like it better if we put cocoa in it? 


MOTHER: Well, for one thing this isn’t plain milk 
out of the carton. It’s her formula. 

BOBBY: Formula? 

FATHER: That means a special mixture. It’s a 
kind of milk that is just right for Betty-Anne, until 
she is old enough for regular milk. It’s easy for her 
to digest and gives her all the vitamins and minerals 
she needs. You see, she can’t eat vegetables and 
meat yet, or swallow vitamin pills the way we can. 
It all has to go in the milk. 


BOBBY: Gee! | never thought about that! She 
hasn’t any teeth. She can’t chew! 


MOTHER: And the other thing about a baby’s 
formula. It has to be very clean and go into very 
clean bottles. The bottles have to be sterilized. 


BOBBY: Sterilized? 


FATHER: Uh huh. The baby bottles and nipples 
have to be washed and then put into boiling water 
to get rid of any germs that might be on them. 


BOBBY: 
now? 


Is that what you’re doing with the bottle 


MOTHER: Oh, no. We mixed the formula, and 
sterilized the bottles earlier this evening. Now we’re 
just heating the formula. It mustn’t be too cold. 
Dan, | think it’s warm enough now. Bobby, suppose 
you test it... . Oh no, not with your mouth. In 
fact, if you touched the nipple it wouldn’t be 
sterile anymore. Here, give me your hand, palm up. 
That’s right. Now, I'll shake the bottle so that a 
few drops will land on your wrist. How’s that? Is 
the milk too cold? 


BOBBY: No, it isn’t cold—but it isn’t hot either, 
Mom. It just feels like—wet, not cold or hot! 


FATHER: That’s just right then. That means the 
milk is at about the same temperature as you are, 
and that’s the temperature for babies, too. Babies 
need milk at body temperature. 


MOTHER: Let's all go up and see whether Betty- 
Anne likes her three o’clock feeding. 


BOBBY: Can give it to her, Mom? 
MOTHER: | tell you what, Bobby. You can carry 


it up to the nursery. That’s right, hold the bottle 
down there so that you'll be sure not to touch the 





nipple. Then you can watch me. You have to learn 
how to pick Betty-Anne up and how to hold her 
head so that she has the right kind of support. It 
takes practice. You know, Bobby, that all babies 
must learn how to take milk. They have to learn 
how to use their hands to hold on to the bottle. 


BOBBY: Boy, | guess there is a lot to learn. But 
I’m kind of sleepy now. 


NARRATOR: Well, Bobby learned quite a bit at 
three o’clock in the morning. And as he drifted off 
to sleep again, he thought about what Mom would 
teach him about Betty-Anne tomorrow, and about 
all the things he was going to teach Betty-Anne 
when she grew big enough. 


BOBBY: Come on now, Betty-Anne, say mom-ma, 
mom-ma, pop-pa... 


NARRATOR: Children, the very first things we 
learn, we learn from our families. Even as little chil- 
dren, we learn things that we must know when we 
grow up. Bobby is learning to do what his mother 
and father did for him as a baby. And that will help 
make him a good father, I’m sure. 

Good-bye for today, children. 





Chapter 3: What Makes Me Like | Am? 
I’M NOT COLD ANYMORE 


To help the children discover that one’s attitudes and beliefs are shaped by one’s 

physical and social environment, have them listen to the recording ‘I’m Not Cold Any- 

more.” Afterward use the following questions as a guide to discussion: 

® Why was Antonio unhappy when he first moved to New York? (Emphasize his 
attitude toward the weather and the big city.) 


@ What happened to change his mind? 
® Did Jimmy help him? How? 


®@ How did Antonio’s father use the knowledge he had gained working as a fisherman 
in Puerto Rico to obtain a good job in New York City? 

® How would Antonio’s knowledge of Puerto Rico help him if he would follow 
through on his dreams of becoming a businessman in New York City? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to relate at least one personal 

experience in which an attitude or belief was changed through the help of someone 


else. 
CAST: NARRATOR JIMMY PAPA 
ANTONIO MAMA 
NARRATOR: Hello, children. Today | want to tell 


you about Antonio and Jimmy, his best friend. 
Antonio, Jimmy, will you help me tell the story? 


ANTONIO: | Si. 


JIMMY: Sure. 

NARRATOR: Antonio and his whole family were 
moving from their little seaside village in Puerto 
Rico to New York City. Antonio had looked at 
many pictures of New York. 


ANTONIO: There were very tall buildings in the 
colored pictures, and beautiful parks, and wide 
avenidas with fine stores. | was very sad to leave 
my village, but also, | was happy about the won- 
derful United States where | was to live. 


NARRATOR: The day before leaving, Antonio 
ran down to the seashore. Beyond the shade of the 
tall coconut palm trees, on the sandy, white beach, 
it was very hot. But Antonio didn’t notice. It was 
always hot in Puerto Rico in the daytime. Only in 
the evening would the soft breezes come from the 
water and cool the air. Meanwhile, the wet sand 
under his bare feet felt cool and comfortable. 


ANTONIO: | did not like the shoes Mamacita 
had made me wear all week in the house so that | 
would know how to walk in them for our trip. 


NARRATOR: Antonio squinted his eyes and 
looked out across the sparkling blue water. Far out 
on the water, fishing boats lay at anchor. Only 
yesterday, his father had taken him out on the fish- 
ing boat and he had watched his father and the 
other men hauling in the big nets full of wiggling, 
thrashing fish. Someday, Antonio thought, he would 
be a fisherman like his father. Then he remem- 
bered: His father wasn’t going to be a fisherman 
anymore. He was going to be a businessman in 
New York. 


ANTONIO: Yes, he said he was going to catch 
dollars, instead of the fish. 


NARRATOR: And on that very last day, Antonio, 
you found a very beautiful shell. Tell us about it. 


ANTONIO: It was a big, big shell. | held it to 
my ear and | could hear the sound of the sea. | 
took it home with me and packed it with my 
clothes. 


NARRATOR: — It was November when Antonio and 
his family arrived in New York, and Antonio finally 
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understood why Mamacita had made him wear 
all those heavy, uncomfortable clothes. It was very, 
very cold, and the city was gray and noisy and did 
not look at all like the colored pictures Antonio 
had seen. 


ANTONIO: | thought those pictures did not tell 
the truth. | did not like the place where we came to 
live—rooms in an old, ugly building on a dirty 
street, not a wide avenida with pretty shops. 


NARRATOR: Antonio’s mother took him to school 
the very next day. 


JIMMY: Antonio was told to sit next to me. Golly, 
he looked so scared and shivery. 


ANTONIO: |! was cold, and yes, | was very scared. 
But Jimmy said to me, “Hi—that means hello.” 
And | was proud to tell that | knew “hello” be- 
cause | have been practicing the English with my 
older sister, Carmen. 


JIMMY: Well, Antonio needed someone who 
could show him the way things were done in class. 
| knew because | had been in school since the be- 
ginning day. 


NARRATOR: And after school, they discovered 
they lived on the same street, so Jimmy told An- 
tonio about things in the neighborhood, too. 


JIMMY: 1 told him the candy store man was nice, 
but watch out for the lady at the fruit store who 
always shouts at kids, and things like that. 


ANTONIO: Jimmy was so very nice, but still | 
was sad. | wanted to be back in Puerto Rico where 
it was warm and sunny. | was cold all the time in 
this big gray city, and | did not like the heavy 
shoes, and heavy coat, and the heavy sweater under 
it. At night | would listen to my big, big shell. The 
shell reminded me of the fishing with my father, 
and the sun going down, growing big and red, turn- 
ing the sky and water red. And in the evening when 
the day’s catch was in, | would sit with the men 
up on deck, and my father would tell good 
stories to make us laugh. But in New York, my father 
didn’t laugh very much. And he looked so different. 
In Puerto Rico he had worked in a pair of blue jeans 
and an old shirt with the sleeves cut out to keep 
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the sun from burning his back. But here, in New 
York, he left in the morning, dressed in his suit, 
wearing a tie and shiny black shoes, as if he were 
going to the fiesta. And every evening he would 
come home not smiling, as if it had not been a good 
fiesta. | did not think he liked looking for work as a 
businessman. 


NARRATOR: 
my’s house? 


And then what did you see at Jim- 


ANTONIO: One day, when | was at Jimmy’s, there 
was this thing | had never seen before. And | asked 
him, ‘What is that thing?”’ 


JIMMY: _ It’s a sled. 


ANTONIO: A sled? What is that—a sled? 


JIMMY: Huh? It’s for sledding. You know. Riding 
downhill. 


ANTONIO: How is that possible to ride? It does 
not have wheels. 


JIMMY: So | tried to explain. “Look,” | said, “you 
don’t need wheels for snow.” 


ANTONIO: Snow? What is snow? 

JIMMY: Well, | couldn’t explain about snow, so | 
said, “It’s a surprise. And | bet you, it’s coming 
soon.” 


NARRATOR: Well, Antonio kept wondering and 
wondering—what could snow be? And then, one 
afternoon in school, big soft white flakes began to 
fall past the window, and Jimmy leaned over to 
Antonio and whispered... 


JIMMY: See, | told you! Snow! 


NARRATOR: And Antonio got so excited he forgot 
where he was and shouted... 


ANTONIO: Snow? That is it? Oh, my! 

JIMMY: Everyone in class, even Mrs. Perez, the 
teacher, laughed. They all knew about the surprise 
Antonio had been waiting for. 


ANTONIO: All afternoon, and that night too, | 
watched the falling snow, making little snowflake 
hills on the window ledge. And | forgot to listen to 
the sea in my big shell. And the next day, all the 
gray had gone! Everything was white in the city. 
Then Jimmy came. And do you know what he had 
for me? A sled! 


JIMMY: Aw, it belonged to my brother, and he’s 
too big, now, to use it. So... 


ANTONIO: It was Saturday, and in the park, Jim- 
my showed me how to ride fast down the hill. The 
snow was so beautiful, sparkling on all the trees 
and bushes, and on the ground, everywhere, like 
the little white caps on the sea in Puerto Rico. And 
when | came home, Papa was there, and he was 
smiling like anything! He said to me— 


PAPA: What do you think, Antonio, your papa 
is a workingman. Today | found the job. | am to 
be an inspector for the New York City Health De- 
partment. What do you think of that! 


MAMA: He will inspect the fish they sell in the 
market. And who is better able to tell a good 
fresh fish than your papa, eh? 


ANTONIO: Mama was happy and laughing and 
scolding all at the same time. 


MAMA: | But look at you, Antonio, all your clothes 
are wet! You will catch the cold. 


ANTONIO: But ! wasn’t cold at all! I’m never cold 
anymore, not me! 


NARRATOR: And do you still listen to the sea in 
your big, big shell? 


JIMMY: Antonio gave me the shell. He said he 
didn’t need it anymore, the sound of the sea was 
in his head, like the snow was, too. 


ANTONIO: Sea and snow—they are both good 
things to think about. But mostly now | think about 
other things. 


NARRATOR: What other things, Antonio? 
ANTONIO: Things | am learning in school. Schoo! 
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is very exciting. | am making many friends. | have 
many ideas now about what | want to be when | 
am grown up. | am going to be a businessman. | 
think | will bring things from Puerto Rico and many 
other places and sell them here in New York, and 
| will sell New York things in other countries. 


NARRATOR: Yes, Antonio has made friends here 


now, and he has found that there are many good 
things here—things to do and wonder and learn 
about. Sometimes he even wonders how it would 
have been if he and Papa and Mamacita had 
stayed in Puerto Rico, and then he thinks—No—it 
is better here in many ways. | am a New Yorker 
now. New York is my new home. 
Good-bye for today, children. 


Chapter 4: How Families Are Alike 
MORE ALIKE THAN DIFFERENT 


To discover families are different in some ways and similar in other ways, the students 
should listen to the recording ‘More Alike than Different.” Then use the following 


questions as guides for discussion: 


@ In what ways did Billy’s and Andy’s families differ? 


® |n what ways were the two families alike? 


® Which do you think were more important, the differences or the similarities? Why? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to create a list titled “Families 


Are Alike in Many Ways.” 


GASiIz NARRATOR MARY LOU 
MOTHER ANDY 
FATHER ANDY’S MOTHER 
BILLY 

NARRATOR: Hello, children. Today | want to tell 


you about Billy and Andy and how they met. It 
was a rainy school morning in October. Just before 
Billy started for school, Mother said... 


MOTHER: If you can take the time this morning, 
honey, I'd like you to drive Billy to school. Otherwise, 
he’ll have to wait up at the corner for the bus to 
come and it’s usually late when it rains. Wet feet 
is a good way to get the sniffles. 


FATHER: O.K., Billy, | don’t have to get into the 
city until noontime today. I'll take the later train. 
Let’s go. 

NARRATOR: It was raining very hard when Dad 


backed the car out of the garage. And the tree-lined 
street was full of wet, packed, autumn leaves that 
had blown down during the windy, rainy night. 
They rounded the corner of Walnut Street, their 
own street, drove a short block to New Park Street, 
and turned right. Here, instead of one-family houses 
set back on green lawns like the ones on Walnut, 
there were many red brick buildings with entrances 
from the sidewalk. 
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FATHER: Well, at least there’s no danger of skid- 
ding on wet leaves here! They cut down all the 
trees when they built this low-income housing. 
Mom and | were angry when those trees were 
destroyed. 


NARRATOR: | Billy and Dad hadn’t seen the school 
bus, even though they were traveling along the bus 
route. Down at the end of the street, two children 
were waiting in the rain—an older girl and a boy 
just about Billy’s age. 


BILLY: Hey, gee, Dad, that little boy’s in my class. 
I’ve seen him. | guess that’s his sister. Hey, could we 
pick them up? 


NARRATOR: Dad pulled over to the curb. Billy 
rolled down the window, and said... 


BILLY: My dad’s driving me to school. Your name’s 
Andy, | think. You want a ride? 


NARRATOR: 
back seat. 


Andy and his sister got into the 


MARY LOU: Thank you, sir. It’s wet as all get out, 
out there. And Ma told me, before she went off to 
work, to be sure and keep Andy’s feet dry. She 
didn’t want him to get no sniffles. : 


BILLY: That’s just what my mom said! 


FATHER: | guess all moms worry about sniffles. 
But dads worry more about pitching arms than wet 
feet. Isn’t that right? 


MARY LOU: Andy doesn’t remember his dad too 
well. Peter, our older brother, does though. Dad 
used to play ball with Peter, and now Peter plays 
ball with Andy a lot. 


NARRATOR: Just about then they arrived at 
school. Andy and Mary Lou thanked Billy’s father, 
and the children piled out. Mary Lou went into the 
junior high building. Andy and Billy walked to- 
gether to Miss Smith’s first-grade classroom. Andy 
and Billy played together during recess, and they 
sat together in the bus going back home. When 
Billy got home, he found Daddy there. Dad had de- 
cided it was a better day to finish up some of his 
writing than to go into the city. He had called and 
changed his business appointment in the city to the 
next day. Billy was full of information about Andy. 


BILLY: He’s real nice, Mom. | bet you he’s gonna 
be my best friend. And he lives just around the cor- 
ner. We figured out we could get to each other's 
place fastest just by going through the woodlot out 
in back. 


MOTHER: Well, that’s nice, dear. 

FATHER: They live in that project on New Park 
Street. 

MOTHER: Oh, well, | don’t know, Billy. We don’t 


know anyone who lives there. 


BILLY: We do now, Mom. Gee, Mom, Andy has 
four sisters and two brothers. His dad was a soldier. 
Andy’s gonna show me his medal. 


FATHER: What kind of medal is it, Son? 


BILLY: For bravery or something. 


MOTHER: | guess you didn’t know your dad has 
one too, Billy? 


BILLY: Yeah, really? Say Mom, can | have supper 
at Andy’s tomorrow night? He says his oldest sister 


is a good cook. 


FATHER: Doesn’t his mother cook dinner? 
BILLY: No, Dad. You see, his mom doesn’t get 
home until late. 


FATHER: His mother works? 


MOTHER: Oh. Well, | tell you what, Billy. Why 
don’t you and Andy play together tomorrow after- 
noon, and maybe Andy can get permission to have 
supper here? You see, | don’t have to be at a job 
outside the home, and | bet I’m just as good a 
cook as Andy’s oldest sister. 


NARRATOR: The next afternoon, Andy and Billy 
played together and cleared away the underbrush 
to make a narrow path through the woodlot be- 
tween the back entrance of Andy’s building and the 
back garden of Billy’s house. When they came in- 
doors, Billy’s mother was in the kitchen. 


MOTHER: Are you boys hungry? Supper’s almost 
ready. 
BILLY: We sure are. Hey, smells good! 


ANDY: Yes, ma’am. Can | wash my hands? My 
mom says hands are too dirty to eat with even if 
they don’t look dirty. And | guess ours even look 
dirty today. 


BILLY: 1 guess moms are all alike. 
MOTHER: _ | guess so, Billy. 
NARRATOR: About eight o’clock that night, the 


doorbell rang at Billy’s house. It was Andy’s mother. 


ANDY’S MOTHER: | hope I’m not intruding. | 
thought | ought to come and pick Andy up. It’s get- 
ting close to his bedtime and | don’t like him to be 
out when it gets dark. 


FATHER: Come in, come in. We were going to 
drive Andy home, even though the children seem 
to have cut a footpath through the woodlot in 
back. They were having such a good time we al- 
most forgot about bedtime. 
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NARRATOR: That evening, Andy’s mother and 
Billy’s parents were so busy finding out the many 
ways in which they thought alike in spite of their 
differences, that the two boys got to stay up later 
than usual. And Billy and Andy were busy too—be- 
coming best friends. 

You see, boys and girls, parents may live in dif- 


ferent parts of the country or in different parts of the 
world, but they have many things in common. They 
raise their children. They work to support their fam- 
ilies. They are concerned about their families, about 
other people, about the community, and about 
their country. 

Good-bye for today, boys and girls. 


Chapter 5: How Families Differ 
I WISH | WAS LUCKY 


To discover that families differ in their way of life and makeup, the students should 
listen to the recording “| Wish | Was Lucky.’’ Then discuss how Billy’s and Andy’s 


families differed. 


@ How did the families differ in makeup? (Size, relationship of family members) 

@ How did they differ regarding who works? where they work? 

®@ How do they differ in the responsibilities family members have in the home? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to contrast specific families of 
class members in terms of the above questions. 


CAST: NARRATOR FATHER PETER 
BILLY ANDY JENNY 
MOTHER SALLY JIMMY 

MARY LOU 
NARRATOR: Hello, children. Today we are going 


to listen in on Billy and Andy again. Do you re- 
member our last visit, when we discovered things 
that were alike about Billy’s and Andy’s families? 
Well, even though families are alike in some ways, 
they are also different in many ways, too. Today we 
are going to find out about differences. It was an- 
other rainy day. This time, Mom was sure that Billy 
did have the sniffles, so Mom wouldn’t let him go 
outdoors. 


BILLY: Gee, Mom, | just wanted to go through the 
woodlot to Andy’s. 


MOTHER: I’m sorry, Billy, but you can’t go. | can’t 
have you getting a worse cold. 


BILLY: But there’s nothing to do at home! There’s 
no one to play with! 


MOTHER: You'll just have to amuse yourself, Billy. 
I’m busy now. 


NARRATOR: | Billy’s dad, was a writer, and had his 
own small room filled with books, and papers, and 
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pens, and pencils, and a typewriter. Billy went in 
to see if Dad might have any good ideas, like play- 
ing with Billy. 


BILLY: Hi. There’s nothing to do, Dad. You want 
to do something? 


FATHER: How come you're home? Why don’t you 
go over to Andy’s? 


BILLY: Mom won't let me. She says I'll catch a 
worse cold. 
FATHER: Well, she knows about this sort of thing. 


But find some way to amuse yourself, Billy. Right 
now, I’m busy. 


NARRATOR: Billy went in the living room and 
turned on the TV set. There was some kind of dopey 
baby program on one channel, and on the other 
channels there were dopey daytime serials—noth- 
ing to watch! Billy went to his room. He played with 
his trains, he poured his marbles out of the bag onto 
the bed and counted them, then he picked them up 
one by one and put them back in the bag, then he 
kicked the bedpost—there was just nothing to do! 
Pug came in, wagged his tail, and jumped up on the 
bed. 


BILLY: Gee, Pug, you haven't much to do today, 


either. Gee, Pug, | wish | was lucky like Andy. | 
bet he’s doing something. He always has something 
to do. He has two brothers and four sisters. | wish 
| had some brothers and sisters. 


NARRATOR: Just when Billy was as sorry for him- 
self as he could get, Dad walked into his room. 


FATHER: Come on, Billy. It’s stopped raining. How 
about a little practice pitching out in the park? 


NARRATOR: Well, Dad finally had a good idea, 
and Billy forgot about how lucky Andy was to have 
all those brothers and sisters. But how about Andy? 
Andy was at home, too, and so were his two broth- 
ers and three of his four sisters. And Grandma. She 
was resting. Mom, of course, was working. And 
Dad .. . was just a picture on the mantle in the 
living room. Andy barely remembered Dad. Dad 
died in the war. Andy wandered into the kitchen. 
Sally was washing dishes, and was elbow deep in 
soapsuds. 


ANDY: Hey, Sally, I’m hungry. 


SALLY: Make yourself a jelly sandwich. If Peter 
left any jelly. He was in here stuffing himself earlier. 
ANDY: None left. 

SALLY: 1 guess Jimmy had the last of it. There’s 
peanut butter in the cabinet. Mary Lou, did you 
sweep the hall like Mother said to do? 

MARY LOU: That’s supposed to be Paula’s job. 
SALLY: She’s working straight through the dinner 
shift at the restaurant tonight. She told me so before 


she left. It'll be too late by the time she gets home. 
Besides, she'll be too tired. 


MARY LOU: I’m busy. I’ve got to do my home- 
work. Peter, was that my paper you were drawing 
all those silly pictures on? 


PETER: No, it wasn’t. And they weren't silly pic- 
tures—they were cartoons. 


SALLY: Andy, you go sweep that hall. You’re not 
doing anything. 


ANDY: 1! am too. I’m eating. 


SALLY: Mom/Il be angry if that hall isn’t swept. 
Now get the broom and get Peter to help. 


ANDY: Hey, Peter, Sally says to sweep the hall. 


PETER: I’m busy. Sweep it yourself, kid. 


ANDY: Mom didn’t tell me to do it. Mom told 
you to do it, Mary Lou. 


MARY LOU: Oh, give the broom to Jenny. She 
can use it to fly away on! 


JENNY: Thanks for the compliment. 


MARY LOU: I’m sorry, | didn’t mean that. I just 
can’t figure this math out. 


JENNY: O.K. Listen, I’ll help when | come back 
from the store. 
ANDY: Hey, Jenny, can | come with you? 


JENNY: Mom said you have to stay home if it 
rains. Sweep the hall like Sally said. 


PETER: Jimmy, how long is that dopey baby pro- 
gram going to be on? 


ANDY: Yeah, maybe there’s a ball game. 


JIMMY: _ It’s not dopey. 

ANDY: Peter, you want to play checkers? 

PETER: Nope—three of the pieces are lost. 

SALLY: Andy, you sweep that hall or I'll... 
NARRATOR: Well, Andy swept the hall—sort of. 


Then he went to the room he shared with Peter and 
Jimmy. He tried to find his bag of marbles, but he 
couldn’t..He dug under the bed for the train set; 
then he remembered that Jimmy had broken the 
track connectors. Gosh, the room was so crowded. 
It was a mess. He pushed some of the stuff off the 
bed and lay down and stared up at the ceiling. 
Lucy the cat came in, jumped up on the bed, and 
curled up next to Andy. 
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ANDY: Gosh, Lucy, Billy is so lucky. His mom is 
home all the time, and he’s got a swell dad to talk 
to, and he has his own room all by himself. None 
of his things get busted. Gosh, | wish. . . 


NARRATOR: | Just then Peter came in. 


PETER: Come on, Andy, it’s stopped raining. Let’s 
take Jimmy over to the park and teach him baseball. 
Mary Lou’s waiting for Jenny to get back. She'll 


come later. She can be a fielder. 


NARRATOR: Andy and Bill are both lucky, even 
though their families are not alike. 

Families do differ. Some are richer, some are 
poorer. Some are bigger, and some are smaller. 
Some go to one church. Some go to another church. 
And there are many other differences. But just 
imagine how uninteresting the world would be if 
everyone and every family were just exactly alike! 

Good-bye for today, boys and girls. 


Chapter 6: How Families Change 
THE LITTLE HOUSE AND THE FAMILY THAT GREW 


To discover that families change in age, number of members, and well-being, the stu- 
dents should listen to the recording ‘The Little House and the Family That Grew.” Then 


discuss the following questions: 


@ How big was the Ford family when it moved into the little house? 


@ How did the family change over the years? 


® What happened to the little house? 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite examples within their 
own families of changes that have occurred or are presently occurring. 


CAST: NARRATOR JOHN BILLY 
ELLIE JEANNIE 
NARRATOR: Hello. I’m here today with another 


story. We might call this story “The Little House and 
the Family That Grew.” 

Once upon a time there was a new little house. 
It had just been painted inside and out when John 
Ford and Ellie Green happened to walk by it. 


ELLIE: Oh, just look at that little house! It’s such 
a pretty house. Oh, it would be perfect for us! 


JOHN: Well, there’s a “For Sale” sign on the shade 
tree out in front, and the sign on the door says 
“Walk In,” so we will. 


NARRATOR: And they did. And it was just as nice 
a little house inside as it was outside. So, right after 
the wedding, John and Ellie moved in with all of 
Ellie’s clothes and things, and all of John’s clothes 
and things, and all of their wedding presents. 


ELLIE: Movingman, please be very careful. There 
are cups and bowls and glassware in that box! John, 


should we put the bookcase here or over there? 
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JOHN: Where you'd like it, dear. What can we do 
with this funny-looking lamp Uncle Ezra gave us? 


ELLIE: We have a lovely big attic, John. Suppose 
we put it there until we decide on exactly the right 
place for it. 


NARRATOR: They were very happy and the little 
house seemed happy, too. There was a place for 
everything! Then Billy was born. Some people said 
he looked just like John, and some people said he 
looked just like Ellie. But to John and Ellie he 
looked just beautiful and like himself. John gave up 
his den in the extra bedroom upstairs and it became 
the nursery. There was still a place for everything— 
well, not quite everything. But they were a very 
happy little family. Then Brownie arrived. He was a 
cute littlke puppy with a tail that wagged and 
wagged. But by the time that Billy had his second 
birthday party, Brownie was twice Billy’s size and 
tall enough standing on his hind legs to put his 
front paws on the kitchen table and... 


ELLIE: You bad dog! Do you know what he did? 
He ate up Billy’s birthday cake! 


NARRATOR: His waggy tail kept knocking knick- 
knacks off side tables. 


ELLIE: Brownie! Oh dear! That’s the third glass 
thingamajig this month! 


NARRATOR: And when Brownie was sleeping in 
the front hall, it was very hard to step around him. 


JOHN: Ellie! Get that dog out of the way. | can’t 
put this ladder down! 
BILLY: Bad Brownie! 


ELLIE: That dog is just too big for this house. We 
really ought to give him away. 


NARRATOR: But, of course, Brownie was as much 
a member of the family as anyone by then. They 
would never really have given him away! So the 
house just seemed a little smaller. Billy was such a 
nice baby boy that John and Ellie wanted a baby 
girl. Karen was born, and then Millie, and finally 
Robert. By then, John had built an extra bedroom 
in the attic. That meant that there was hardly any 
place for anything in the attic. 


JOHN: Ellie! What are we going to do with that 
funny-looking lamp Uncle Ezra gave us? There’s no 
place for it in the attic. 


ELLIE: O dear! | guess we’ll have to put it in the 
ha—in the living r—in the bedroom, though it isn’t 
exactly the right place for it. 


NARRATOR: And, of course, by then not only 
John and Ellie, but Billy too had things: old toys, 
new toys, games, books, and baseball mitts. And 
Karen had things. And so did Millie and so did 
Robert. 

One rainy Sunday there were too many children 
at home. There were too many newspapers on the 
living room floor; too many coats and boots and 
goodness knows what else overflowing the rack 
near the kitchen door. There were too many toys 
on the stairs, too many bicycles on the porch—too 
much of everything, everywhere, including too 
much of Brownie sleeping in the hall. 


JOHN: Billy! Get that dog out of the way. | can’t 
put this ladder down! 


NARRATOR: | Billy was in the kitchen getting milk 
out of the refrigerator when his father called. Ellie 
was there, too. You see, there were too many pots 
and pans and dishes and cups and glasses and good- 
ness knows what else in the kitchen, and she was 
trying to make more room by moving all the glasses 
to another shelf. Well... 


BILLY: Coming, Daddy! Oops! Gee, Mom, | didn’t 
know you were in here. 


ELLIE: Oh! Oh! This house is just too small. It’s 
just too small! 


NARRATOR: So when John got a promotion at the 
office and was earning more money, they found a 
bigger house and they moved. It was a fine big 
house with enough bedrooms and bathrooms and 
closets for a big family. There was a place for every- 
thing, and a fine big attic for Uncle Ezra’s lamp and 
goodness knows what else. Of course, every once in 
a while, Ellie would remember the little house. 


ELLIE: Oh, that was such a nice little house, John. 
My, we were so happy there. And it was so easy to 
take care of! 


NARRATOR: And John would say... 


JOHN: Yes, dear. But you know this big place is 
just the right size for our family. 


NARRATOR: And Billy would say... 


BILLY: But that big old shade tree out in the front 
yard—now that was a climbing tree! 


NARRATOR: The years went by. The little house 
stood empty, its shutters closed, its paint peeling. 
It looked old, and lonely, and sad. Then one day a 
young man and a girl came to see the house. 


BILLY: Jeannie, see that big old shade tree out in 
front? Now that’s a climbing tree! 


JEANNIE: Oh, it’s such a pretty little house, Billy! 
All it needs is some new paint, and a little fixing 
here and there, and it would be just perfect for us! 


NARRATOR: And it was. Billy and Jeannie moved 
in right after the wedding. After a while, little Johnny 
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was born. Some people said he looked just like 
Billy, and some people said he looked just like 
Jeannie. But Billy and Jeannie thought he was just 
beautiful and looked like himself. 

Then, one day, some years later, John said to 
Elliexy: 


JOHN: You know, my dear, there is a very nice 
young man in my office. He has a wife and three 
growing children. He has to find a bigger house for 


them, and now that Billy and Karen and Millie and 
Robert have families of their own we really don’t 
need this big house. 


ELLIE: You're right, John. Just the other day | saw 
a pretty little apartment. It would be just perfect 
for the two of us, and so nice and easy to care for. 
NARRATOR: You see, children, families keep 
changing. Good-bye for today, children. 


Chapter 7: People Make Choices 
THE FISHERMAN AND HIS WIFE 


To discover that people need to learn to make wise choices, the students should listen 
to the recording ‘The Fisherman and His Wife.’ Afterward have students recreate 
the story as a playlet, emphasizing how foolish was the fisherman’s wife to wish for 
more and more power. Then discuss the fact that this trait of wishing for more than 
one can have is universal. To substantiate this idea, ask the students to begin to list 
everything they wish for. They should soon see that the list could go on indefinitely. 
Next discuss the importance of making wise choices, since people cannot have every- 


thing they want. 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to compile two lists, titled 
“Foolish Choices We Have Made” and “Wise Choices We Have Made.” 

As a followup to the story, have the children learn the lyrics to the song, “Wishes, 
Wishes” (music and lyrics appear on pp. 20 - 21). 


CAST: NARRATOR WIFE 
FISHERMAN FISH 
NARRATOR: Hello, children. Today I’m going to 


tell you a story taken from a fairy tale written by 
the brothers Grimm. Listen. 

Once upon a time, a fisherman and his wife lived 
in a hut by the edge of the sea. Each morning, after 
his breakfast of fish cakes and sea gull eggs... 


FISHERMAN: Good-bye, my dear. I'll be back 
home for supper with a fine fat fish. 


WIFE: _ Fish, fish, fish! Oh, why did I marry a fisher- 
man to live in this miserable hut by the sea! 


NARRATOR: But before his wife could say “fish” 
three times, the fisherman was in his boat putting 
out to sea until the sun went down. One day, 
while he watched his line and the sunlight sparkling 
on the water, he sang to himself... 
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FISHERMAN: No storm that blew 

Disturbed the crew 

Nor troubled the captain’s mind... 
NARRATOR: But suddenly his song was interrupt- 


ed by the hard jerk of his line. Something was pull- 
ing it down, down, down, to the bottom of the sea. 


FISHERMAN: Ahoy there, Mr. Fish! All the line you 
want, you'll have. But in the end, I’ll have my way 
and bring you into the boat. 


NARRATOR: And when he did, it was the biggest 
fish he had ever seen. But the fish opened his 
mouth and said... 


FISH: Please, good fisherman, put me back in the 
water. | am not a fish at all, but a prince under a 
magic spell. 


FISHERMAN: — Indeed | will! There! | want noth- 
ing to do with a talking fish. Swim off as fast as you 
please. 


NARRATOR: Well, the fish swam in one direction, 
and the fisherman rowed off in another. And, of 
course, when he returned home he told his wife of 
his strange adventure. 


FISHERMAN: And would you believe it, my dear, 
the fish told me he was really a prince! A fishy 
story, if ever | heard one! 

WIFE: And what did you do then? 


FISHERMAN: Why, | put him back in the water, 
as he wished. 


WIFE: And you didn’t ask him for anything? Some 
slight gift? 
FISHERMAN: No. What should | have asked for? 
WIFE: Oh, why did | marry a fisherman who can’t 
see an opportunity as plain as the nose on his face! 
Here we live so poorly in this nasty, dirty hut, when 
you might have asked the fish to give us a pretty 
‘little cottage. 


FISHERMAN: But why should the fish . . . 2? How 
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WIFE: Oh, why did | ever marry a fisherman who 
can’t see an... 


NARRATOR: But before his wife could say “op- 
portunity,” the fisherman was at the edge of the sea 
and he called... 


FISHERMAN: Oh, Mr. Fish, or Prince if you be, 

My wife will not stay 

Till she has her own way. 

She wishes a favor from thee. 
NARRATOR: No sooner had the fisherman called 


than the fish answered him from a safe distance. 


FISH: What does your wife wish? 


NARRATOR: And the fisherman explained. 
FISHERMAN: Well, you see, she feels | should 
have asked you for a favor before | let you go. She 
isn’t happy living in our hut. All she wants is a 
pretty little cottage. 


FISH: Go home, then. She’s in the cottage. 
NARRATOR: The fish dived back into the water 
and disappeared, and the fisherman hurried home. 
Sure enough, his wife stood at the door of a pretty, 
trim little cottage. There was a parlor, a bedroom, 
and a kitchen, and in back of the cottage was a 
lovely small garden filled with flowers and vegeta- 
bles, and a yard full of ducks, and chickens, and 
fluffy, yellow, baby chicks. 


FISHERMAN: Look, look, my dear wife! Oh, how 
happy we shall be! 


WIFE: We shall try. It’s a pretty enough cottage, 
as cottages go. 


NARRATOR: And, for a week or so, they were 
happy. But then, the fisherman’s wife said. . . 


WIFE: It just won’t do, won’t do at all, this tiny 
cottage with a wee garden and yard. We must have 
a large stone castle. Go ask the fish to give us a 
castle, and to make me a queen. 


FISHERMAN: Oh no! It would make him angry. 
We should be happy and grateful for this pretty 
cottage. 


WIFE: Oh why did | ever, ever marry a fisherman 
who can’t see an opportunity as... 


NARRATOR: But before his wife could say “plain 
as the nose on his face,” the fisherman was at the 
edge of the sea calling to the fish. Once again the 
fish answered from a safe distance. 


FISH: And what does your wife want this time? 


FISHERMAN: Forgive me, dear fish, but you see, 
my wife feels she needs a castle and... 


FISH: Go home, go home. She is waiting at the 
castle gate. 


FISHERMAN: And, one favor more: She wishes to 
be a queen. 


FISH: And that’s all she wants? A queen she'll be, 
then. Go home, fisherman, and bend your knee. 
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Wishes, Wishes 


Words by Music by 
Leon E. Trachtman Winnifred J. Wise 
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NARRATOR: And once again the fish disappeared 
into the sea and the fisherman hurried home. Sure 
enough, his wife was standing at the castle gate, 
wearing a jeweled crown and the royal robes of a 
queen. And the great castle was filled with all the 
richest things you can imagine—gold chairs, and 
fur rugs, and crystal glasses on silver tables, and 
chests overflowing with precious gems in almost 
every room. And, remembering the fish’s advice, the 
fisherman bent his knee and said... 


FISHERMAN: Now that you are a queen and we 
live in this beautiful castle, we will be happy. I, for 
one, am as happy as a king. 

WIFE: Well, we'll try, fisherman. 


NARRATOR: But the very next morning, she woke 
her husband and said... 


WIFE: The sun was shining in my eyes and woke 
me up this morning. What use is it to be a queen, 
if | can’t control the sun and moon? Go and com- 
mand the fish to give me power over the sun and 
the moon. 


NARRATOR: This time, the fisherman argued and 
argued until his wife said... 


WIFE: | am a queen and you are nothing more 
than a poor fisherman. | order you to go. 


NARRATOR: And so the unfortunate fisherman 
went down to the edge of the sea and called to the 
fish. And when the fish appeared, the fisherman 
Saidieee 


FISHERMAN: The queen, my wife, has ordered 
me to tell you she must rule the sun and the moon. 
She can be happy no other way. 


FISH: Then she cannot be happy. Go home, poor 
fisherman. You will find your wife at the door of 
the dirty hut where she deserves to be. 


NARRATOR: And the fisherman and his wife lived 
in the hut from that day on. The fisherman was sat- 
isfied to go out in his boat and fish, and watch the 
sun sparkling on the water, and to sing. 


FISHERMAN: No storm that blew 
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Disturbed the crew 
Nor troubled the captain’s mind... 


NARRATOR: But his wife—no, nothing would 
ever have satisfied her! My, she was an unhappy 
person, wasn’t she? And she made her husband 
very unhappy, didn’t she? Why? Because she was 
never satisfied. She always wanted one thing more. 
Well, children, all of us wish for things—things 
like bigger houses and newer cars and better food 
and clothing for our families. And most of us keep 
on wishing, because no one ever has everything he, 
or she, would like. We can’t have all the things we 
would like, and so we must learn to make careful 
choices. And we must think about what our choices 
mean—what they mean to other people, and what 
they mean to Nature, to our environment. Let’s 
listen to a song about making choices. The name 
of the song is “Wishes, Wishes.’’* 


WISHES, WISHES 


People, so it seems, 

Always have something they long for, 
Something in their dreams 

They wish a wish or sing a song for. 
Here’s the song they always sing: 

“| just want this one more thing.” 


Different people wish 

At different times for different things. 
A scrap of bread or fish 

Is dreamed of more than golden rings 
Or shiny cars or planes that fly 

By men whose hungry children cry. 


[A soft new baseball glove 

Ils wished for by a wide-eyed boy; 

A doll that she can love 

Would be a small girl’s greatest joy; 
Grandma? TV to pass the day with; 
Kitty? a mouse that she can play with. 


Then wishers’ dreams come true! 

They have the things they wished most for, 
When, somehow, something new 

Springs to their minds that they want more. 
Boy, girl; old, young; black, white; rich, poor: 
All people want just one thing more.] 


* Stanzas in brackets are not recorded. 


But finally comes a day 

When people want more than just things; 
And to themselves they say, 

“Life is more than diamond rings, 

Cars and cameras, planes and boats, 
Gowns of silk and soft fur coats. 


‘Fields where lilies grow, 
Mountain air and water sweet; 
Sparkling winter snow, 
Golden fields in summer heat; 
Lazy hawk and trembling dove 


Wheeling in the sky above; 


“Green and quiet places, 

Woods where silent rivers flow; 

Little children’s faces, 

Bright and gay because they know 

Peace and friendship, warmth and love... 
These are the things that we dream of.” 


NARRATOR: Wasn’t that a pretty song, children? 
Did it give you some ideas about making careful 
choices? | hope so. Good-bye for today, children. 


Chapter 8: Families Produce and Consume 
ALL GONE! 


To discover that all families are made up of producers and consumers, the students 
should listen to the recording “All Gone!’’ Afterward use the following questions as a 


guide to discussion: 


@ What did Lisa produce? (Review with the class the definition of a producer.) 


®@ Did Lisa produce a good or a service? 


@ Who produced a service for Joey’s birthday present? 


@ What is the difference between producers of goods and producers of services? Is one 
more important than the other? 

@ Who were consumers at Joey’s birthday party? (Review the definition of a consumer.) 

® What was the difference in the way Joey and his friends consumed his birthday cake 
and the way Joey will consume his baseball mitt, fishing rod, sweater, book, and 
guitar? 

® Who produced each of these goods? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create two bulletin-board 

displays. On the first they should illustrate goods which they themselves produce; on 

the second they should develop two lists, titled “Goods We Consume Fast” and 


“Goods We Consume Slowly.” 


CAST: NARRATOR MOM JOEY 
LISA DAD 
NARRATOR: Hello, children. This story is about 


a birthday party—Joey’s birthday party. Joey was 
going to be twelve years old. Lisa, Joey’s ten- 
year-old sister, went to the store with her mother 
to pick out the little paper hats and plates and nap- 
kins that said ‘Happy Birthday’”” on them, and the 
candies and little prizes for the table. But Lisa had 
a problem. 


LISA: Mom, what can I get Joey for a present? 


MOM: Why, I don’t know, Lisa. Let’s look and see 
if we can find something you can afford. 


NARRATOR: Lisa had a piggy bank. She had sev- 
enty-five cents in it, and she decided she could 
spend seventy-three cents for Joey’s present. 


LISA: | have to keep two pennies so that the piggy 
bank will jingle until | can save some more. 


NARRATOR: Mom and Lisa looked and looked, 
but nothing that cost only seventy-three cents was 
nearly nice enough for a present for Joey. 


LISA: Mom, | just have to have a present for Joey. 
Oh, Mom, what can | do? 


NARRATOR: Mom thought for a few minutes. 
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MOM: | Lisa, | have a wonderful idea. You are go- 
ing to bake Joey’s birthday cake. | will help you, 
and you will make it. 


NARRATOR: It was a wonderful idea. The next 
morning, Dad, who knew all about the party, took 
Joey out in the car, to get him out of the way. And 
Lisa and Mom went to work. Of course, they 
cleaned the house and set up the dining room table 
with plates and napkins that said ‘“Happy Birthday,” 
and the little place cards, and candy baskets, and 
prizes first. Then Mom showed Lisa how to bake 
the birthday cake. Lisa sifted the flour in one bowl 
and broke the eggs in another, and mixed the two 
together with all the other things that go into a 
cake. Mom taught her how to beat the mixture in 
the electric beater, and how to butter the cake pans, 
and how long the cake had to bake in the oven. 
Then Mom showed Lisa how to make the chocolate 
icing, and when the golden cake was cool enough, 
Lisa spread the icing over it and decorated the top 
with pink sugar letters that said “Happy Birthday 
Joey,” and stuck in the green sugar rosettes, twelve 
of them, to hold the birthday candles. And when the 
candles were in place, Mom said... 


MOM: Why, that’s a perfectly beautiful cake! 


NARRATOR: | It was a fine birthday party. The table 
looked so pretty, and when Mom carried in Lisa’s 
cake with all the candles lit, Joey said it was the 
most beautiful cake he had ever seen. Lisa was very 
proud to tell him that she had made it, that it was 
her present. And there were so many presents! A 
hand knitted sweater from Mom and— 


JOEY: Gee, look—a baseball mitt. Hey, Mom, just 
what | wanted! Wow, a fishing rod—and look, Dad, 
Allan gave me Treasure Island. 


DAD: That’s a fine book, Joey—I read it when | 
was just about your age. 


JOEY: What's this? It isn’t!—Yes, it is! It’s a guitar. 
Just like Uncle George’s. Gosh—all | have to do is 


learn to play it! 


DAD: Well, Son, that’s Uncle George’s present. 
He’s going to give you guitar lessons. 


NARRATOR: Yes, it was a great party and every- 
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one had a good time. It was only when the party 
was over that Mom noticed that Lisa looked a 
little sad, but Mom was too tired and busy to ask 
why. She said... 


MOM: Lisa, be a good girl and take this stuff out 
to the trash can. 


NARRATOR: Mom handed Lisa a bag full of crum- 
pled-up paper decorations. Right on top was a 
burnt-down birthday candle in a little green sugar 
rosette—all that was left of the birthday cake—and 
Lisa burst into tears! 

MOM: Lisa, what ever is the matter? 

LISA: Ever— everybody gave Joey a birthday pres- 
ent that Joey can keep, everybody except me! My 
birthday present is all g-g-gone! 


MOM: Oh my! Lisa, come on—don’t cry. You 
baked a beautiful cake. Just because it was con- 
sumed quickly—everyone ate it right up—just be- 
cause it didn’t last—all this doesn’t mean it wasn’t 
important. You did very useful work by producing 
a beautiful cake, which brought a lot of enjoyment 
to everyone at the party. Anyone who does useful 
work is a producer. 


LISA: But, Mom—Joey’s baseball mitt and the 
sweater you knitted for him, and the fishing rod 
and the book—they won't get used up! 


MOM: All goods get used up, Lisa. Nothing lasts 
forever. Joey’s presents will be used up, or con- 
sumed—some quickly, and some more slowly than 
others. But no matter whether goods are used up 
quickly or slowly, they are useful to the people who 
consume them. All the goods that Joey got were 
produced by somebody—some produced at home, 
some produced outside the home. 


LISA: What about Uncle George’s present? 


MOM: Uncle George did give a different kind of 
present. He will help Joey to play the guitar well. 
He is a producer too! He is a producer of a service 
because he helped other people. 


LISA: | see now, Mom—I guess | was important 
to Joey today. 


NARRATOR: 
She knew that she was a producer—even though 


And Lisa didn’t feel sad anymore. the cake she made was used up right away. 


Good-bye for today, children. 


Chapter 9: People Have Special Jobs 
PELLE’S NEW SUIT 


To discover that people divide the labor in order to produce goods and services faster 

and better, have the students listen to the recording “Pelle’s New Suit.” Then use the 

following questions as guides to discussion: 

® In the story Chris heard in school, why was it better for Pelle to divide the labor to 
produce a new suit than to try to produce it by himself? 

® Was it better that Pelle did many jobs for Mr. Tailor even though Mr. Tailor could 
do these jobs as well or better himself? (Yes, Mr. Tailor was an even better pro- 
ducer of suits, so he could use his time to better advantage to produce suits while 
letting Pelle do the other jobs for him.) 

® How did Chris use the ideas he learned from the story about Pelle to get a very good 
mast and sail for his boat? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite examples of how people 

specialize in their own families and describe how such specialization helps them pro- 


duce faster and better. 


CAST: NARRATOR MR. MERTON 
TEACHER MOM 
CHRIS FATHER 

NARRATOR: Hello, children. Today, | would like 


you to meet Chris. He was eleven years old last 
month. He lives on Cape Cod, in Massachusetts. 
Cape Cod is a point of land that stretches out into 
the Atlantic Ocean, and as far back as Chris can re- 
member, he has been around and in boats, all kinds 
of boats, big ones, little ones, boats with engines, 
sailboats, and row boats. You see, Chris’s father is a 
ship’s carpenter, and Chris has his own small row- 
boat that his father taught him to row in the bay. 
The one thing Chris wanted more than anything else 
was to be able to sail his own boat. On the last 
day before summer vacation his teacher read a 
story to the class—a story that gave Chris an idea. 


TEACHER: There was once a little Swedish boy 
whose name was Pelle. Now Pelle had a lamb 
which was all his own and which he took care of 
all by himself. The lamb grew and Pelle grew. And 
the lamb’s wool grew longer and longer, but Pelle’s 
coat only grew shorter! 

One day Pelle took a pair of shears and cut off all 
the lamb’s wool. Then he took the wool to his 
grandmother and said: “Granny dear, please card 
this wool for me!’’ 
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“That | will, my dear,’ said his grandmother, “if 
you will pull the weeds in my carrot patch for me.” 
So Pelle pulled the weeds in Granny’s carrot patch 
and Granny carded Pelle’s wool. 

Then Pelle went to his other grandmother and 
said: “Grandmother dear, please spin this wool 
into yarn for me!” 

“That will | gladly do, my dear,” said his grand- 
mother, “if while | am spinning it you will tend my 
cows for me.” 

And so Pelle tended Grandmother’s cows and 
Grandmother spun Pelle’s yarn. 

Then Pelle went to a neighbor who was a painter 
and asked him for some paint with which to color 
his yarn. 

“What a silly little boy you are!” laughed the 
painter. ‘My paint is not what you want to color 
your wool. But if you will row over to the store to 
get a bottle of turpentine for me, you may buy 
yourself some dye out of the change from the 
shilling.” 

So Pelle rowed over to the store and bought a 
bottle of turpentine for the painter, and bought 
for himself a large sack of blue dye out of the 
change from the shilling. 

Then he dyed his wool himself until it was all, all 
blue. And then Pelle went to his mother and said: 
‘Mother dear, please weave this yarn into cloth for 
me.” 
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“That | will gladly do,” said his mother, “if you 
will take care of your little sister for me.” 

So Pelle took good care of his little sister, and 
Mother wove the wool into cloth. 

Then Pelle went to the tailor: ‘Dear Mr. Tailor, 
please make a suit for me out of this cloth.” 

“Is that what you want, you little rascal?’ said the 
tailor. ‘Indeed | will, if you will rake my hay and 
bring in my wood and feed the pigs for me.” 

So Pelle raked the tailor’s hay and fed his pigs. 
And then he carried in all the wood. And the tailor 
had Pelle’s suit ready that very Saturday evening. 
And on Sunday morning Pelle put on his new suit 
and went to his lamb and said: “Thank you very 
much for my new suit, little lamb.” 

“Ba-a-ah,” said the lamb, and it sounded almost 
as if the lamb were laughing. 


NARRATOR: After school, Chris walked slowly 
down the shore road towards home. Why can’t | 
do like Pelle did, he thought. He passed by Mer- 
ton’s Marine Supply Store. There was a sign in the 
window that said, BOY WANTED. “That’s me.” 
Chris decided. So in he went. 


CHRIS: Mr. Merton, the sign out there says you 
want a boy. 


MERTON: Yup—a bigger boy. 


CHRIS: Mr. Merton, | don’t look big, but | work 
big—if you give me work to do that | can do best. 


MERTON: Hmmm, well, mebbe so. | got about 
a week’s work for a big worker. Need a boy who’s 
best at scraping and painting those boats over there. 


NARRATOR: So Chris did a big week’s work. And 
when he had a week’s pay in hand he bought a 
big piece of cloth, the very best kind for a sail, 
from Mr. Merton. When he came home that day, 
his mother was up on a ladder hanging new cur- 
tains in the front parlor. 


MOM: Hand me that curtain rod, Chris, please. 
NARRATOR: Chris handed her the curtain rod. 


CHRIS: That looks nice, Ma. You sew the very 
best curtains. 
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MOM: Hmmm... what’s on your mind, Chris. 

CHRIS: Well, | was just thinking, Ma—you don’t 
have much time to plant that vegetable garden 
you're always talking about, and that’s something | 


can do best. 


MOM: Go on. 

CHRIS: Well Ma, | have this big piece of sailcloth 
and »\ et 

NARRATOR: So Chris dug and hoed and planted 


the vegetable garden and his mother cut and sewed 
a sail for his boat. When the sail was finished Chris 
brought it into his father’s carpentry shop down 
by the dock. His father was busy planing and sand- 
ing. 


FATHER: What you got there, Chris? Look’s like a 
sail. 
CHRIS: Good guess, Pop. If you were me what 


would you do with it? 


FATHER: Hmmm... looks about the right size for 
a small rowboat. Guess I'd fix it to a mast, like this 
six-foot one | just finished. 

NARRATOR: Chris changed the subject. 

CHRIS: Looks like you could use some help, Pop. 
Now I’m mighty good at sorting nails, and sweeping 
up the shavings and sawdust from the floor, and 
stacking small cuts of lumber like those over there. 
That’s work I can do best. 


FATHER: Hmmm-—and mebbe you’d like the best 
small mast in Cape Cod to set in your rowboat? 


CHRIS: | think you’re mebbe the best guesser, 
Pop, as well as the best carpenter on Cape Cod. 


NARRATOR: So Chris sorted the nails and swept 
up the wood shavings and sawdust and stacked the 
small lumber in the shop while his father made a 
mast for his rowboat. 

You see, children, Chris learned something im- 
portant from the story ‘Pelle’s New Suit.” He 
found out that dividing the labor is a very good 
idea. More work gets done better and faster when 


we divide the work, as Pelle did. And do you know 
what we call it when work is divided? We call it 
division of labor. 

Chris also learned something else very important. 
When people divide the labor and each person 
does the same job again and again, then each per- 


son can do his job better and better. He becomes a 
specialist in his job. 

So let’s remember, children, that when people 
divide the work, they can produce more—and bet- 
ter—in less time. Good-bye for today, boys and 
girls. 





Chapter 10: Money Is Needed for Trading 
YOU CAN’T PAY IN OOMPAHS 


To discover that the exchange of goods and services is easier with money than by 

barter, the students should listen to the recording ‘You Can’t Pay in Oompahs.”’ Then 

use the following questions as a basis for discussion: 

@ Why did the young man have so much difficulty trying to trade with tubas? 

@ Why is money better for trading? (/t is easier to make change, to store, and to carry; 
everybody will accept money; it comes in units that are easy to count.) 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create humorous sociodramas 

illustrating the difficulty of bartering with other items. 


CAST: NARRATOR MANAGER ~~ LANDLADY 
YOUNG MAN GROCER 
NARRATOR: Hello, children. Today | want to tell 


you about a nice young man who had some unusual 
ideas— 


YOUNG MAN: | suppose you mean because | 
love tubas. Well, | don’t really know anyone who 
hates tubas. They are so pretty and most people 
enjoy the lovely oompah-oompah sound they make. 


NARRATOR: True, but— 


YOUNG MAN: But you might say that | used to 
like them more than most people? 

NARRATOR: | Yes, that’s what | mean. 

YOUNG MAN: It’s true! In fact, | liked them so 
much | decided that | would like to work where | 
could be around tubas and hear that lovely oom- 
pah-oompah sound all day long. So | went to see the 


manager of the Toot Sweet Musical Instrument 
Factory. 


MANAGER: Yes, young man, what can | do for 
you? 
YOUNG MAN: | would like to work for you in 


your tuba department. 


MANAGER: Hmmm. We just happen to need a 
tuba tester, young man. But do you think you would 
want to hear oompah-oompah all day long? 


YOUNG MAN: Oh yes, | would want to, very 
much. 
MANAGER: Hmmm. Well, all right, you may start 


this afternoon. Now, let’s talk about how much 
money we can pay you. 


YOUNG MAN: Oh please, sir, | would prefer to 
be paid in tubas. 


MANAGER: You're joking! 

YOUNG MAN: No, indeed I’m not. | love tubas. 
Tubas are much prettier than money and they make 
such beautiful sounds. You can’t oompah-oompah 
with money. 


NARRATOR: And so you went to work at the 
tuba factory. | have heard that the manager was 
very pleased with your work and that everyone 
agreed you were the best tuba tester the Toot 
Sweet Factory ever had. 


YOUNG MAN: Well, | don’t wish to brag but | 
will say there was not a tuba that got past me. | 
blew into every new tuba to make sure that it 
oompah-oompahed just right. 


Dy, 


But then, | loved my work! And on payday, while 
the other factory workers received their pay in 
money and carried it home to their families in their 
pockets, | received my pay in tubas. Oh, | loved my 
tubas! Even though it was difficult to fit them into 
my car and get them home. 

NARRATOR: Yes, | can see it might be! 

YOUNG MAN: After a while, my small apartment 
began to be overcrowded with my beautiful tubas. 
| could hardly turn around—and | was forever stub- 
bing toes and banging funnybones. But | didn’t 
mind. Not until the day the landlady came to collect 
her rent. 


LANDLADY: Good morning. It’s the first of the 
month, young man. I’d like my rent money, please. 


YOUNG MAN: | gave her a tuba. But she didn’t 
seem to understand. 


LANDLADY: Good grief! What’s that! 


YOUNG MAN: It’s a tuba, ma’am. I’m paying my 
rent in tubas. They are much prettier than money, 
and money can’t make this lovely oompah sound. 
Listen. 


LANDLADY: Well, this once, it’s all right. My 
young son may like to have one. But you had better 
not try to pay me in tubas next month or | shall 
have to ask you to leave my building. One tuba is 
quite enough. 


YOUNG MAN: After the landlady left, | went 
shopping. | needed some groceries and a new pair 
of shoes. | carried a tuba down the stairs and over 
to the grocery store. 

NARRATOR: That sounds inconvenient. 

YOUNG MAN: _ It certainly was. My stairs are very 
narrow. And, of course, carrying it along the nar- 
row aisles of the grocery store was embarrassing. 
| kept knocking food packages off the shelves. How- 
ever, | finally managed to get to the counter 
with my groceries and the grocer checked them out. 


GROCER: That will be five dollars, please. 
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YOUNG MAN: Five dollars? Well, a tuba is worth 
more than five dollars. If you will just loan me those 
snippers over there, I'll have to cut you a piece of 
tuba—a five-dollar piece of tuba. 


GROCER: You, and your tuba, get out of my 
store, young man. A piece of tuba is worth nothing. 


YOUNG MAN: | realized that he was right. A 
piece of tuba isn’t so very pretty. And it can’t make 
that lovely oompah sound, can it? Well, | had much 
the same kind of experience at the shoe store, and 
by the time | returned home without food or shoes, 
| was worried, | can tell you. 

NARRATOR: Goodness! What did you do? 


YOUNG MAN: The very next morning | went to 
see the manager of the Toot Sweet Factory. 


MANAGER: 
you? 


Yes, young man, what can | do for 


YOUNG MAN: Well, sir, | don’t think | want to 
be a tuba tester any more. You see, the tubas are 
too big. People don’t want to accept them for 
payment. Maybe they will accept one tuba, but 
not two. And none of the storekeepers will let me 
pay with pieces of tubas. 


MANAGER: Hmmm. Well, how would you like to 
test piccolos? Piccolos are pretty too, and have a 
very lovely sound and they are small and light and 
really more convenient. If you were paid in pic- 
colos, you could carry them home more easily 
than tubas. 
NARRATOR: Did you take the new job? 

YOUNG MAN: Yes, indeed. But | told the man- 
ager that, as | didn’t like piccolos quite as much as 
tubas, | would rather be paid in money. The man- 
ager was very understanding. 


MANAGER: Young man, you were right when 
you said tubas are prettier than money. And they 
do make beautiful sounds. Tubas have their place, 
all right, and so do piccolos, but it isn’t easy to use 
them for money. So, from today on, we will pay 
you in the usual way. 


NARRATOR: Well, the nice young man who said, 
“you can’t oompah-oompah with money’ found 
out that you can’t pay in oompahs for the goods 


and services one needs everyday. And that’s some- 
thing for all of us to remember, isn’t it? Good-bye 
for today, children. 











Chapter 11: More Income, Less Income 
GOING UP? 


To discover why some jobs earn more income than others, the students should listen to 
the recording “Going Up?” Then use the following questions for discussion: 

® Can you name the jobs Billy and his father talked about? 

@ In which of these jobs would people usually earn higher incomes? In which lower 


incomes? 


@ What reasons can you give for the differences? (Risk, amount of training, demand 
for workers and supply available, how fast workers produce, necessity, responsibility) 

® What reasons other than income are important to consider when choosing a job? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to list several different kinds of 

occupations under two headings, “Jobs in Which People Earn Higher Incomes’ and 

“Jobs in Which People Earn Lower Incomes,” and state a reason for each. 


CAST: NARRATOR BILL MR. HEWITT 
BILLY JERRY 
NARRATOR: Hello, children. Do some of you 


have older brothers and sisters who are making 
plans now about what they want to do when they 
have finished their schooling? Billy, Jr., didn’t have 
an older brother or sister, but he had some plans 
of his own. One Sunday, when his father, Bill, Sr., 
was reading the newspapers... 


BILLY: Roar! Roarrr! 

BILL: Why are you roaring, Billy? 

BILLY: I’m practicing being a lion. 

BILL: | see! It seems like a strange sort of thing 


for a Sunday, Billy. 


BILLY: I’ve got to know about lions. Lion tamers 
do, you know. 


BILL: Oh! 1 see! You want to bea lion tamer. 


BILLY: Well, I’m thinking about it. 
BILL: You know, | remember wanting to be a 


cowboy, once. But | gave it up. There weren’t too 
many job openings for cowboys where | lived. 


BILLY: What did you want to be after that? 


BILL: Oh, a lot of things. But my first job was 
running an elevator during summer vacation from 
high school. 

BILLY: Did you like that? 

BILL: Hmmm? Oh, | did and | didn’t. | liked push- 
ing buttons and going up and down. | used to pre- 
tend | was a pilot flying an airplane. Then | could 
forget that the job was pretty boring. On nice warm 
days it would have been more fun to go swimming. 
But | liked being paid on payday even though the 
pay was low. The wages were low because | was 
just a young boy—like you Billy—without job skills. 
But the job paid enough so | could start saving to 
go to college. 


BILLY: Why did you want to go to college? What 
were you going to do there? 


BILL: 1 didn’t really know, Billy. It just seemed 
like something | was supposed to do, if | could get 
good enough marks and save enough to pay for 
it. But | had no idea of what | ought to do there. 
Not until my elevator got stuck between floors. 


BILLY: | Hey, tell me about that, Daddy. 


BILL: Well, this elevator was in an office building. 
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It was an express elevator. It went straight up to 
the sixth floor and then stopped. When people 
came into my elevator, | used to listen to them 
talking. You see, people going up and down in the 
building worked in all kinds of different businesses 
and had all kinds of different jobs, and | was trying 
to decide what | would like to do. Once in a while, 
a very important-looking older man would get on 
my elevator to go up to his offices on the top 
floor. But Mr. Hewitt—that was his name—never 
said anything. He just looked at his watch every 
floor or so, as if people were waiting for him and 
he didn’t want to be late. But one day, Mr. Hewitt 
got on the elevator with a younger man. His name 
was Jerry. 


BILLY: Was that when the elevator got stuck, 
Daddy? 


BILL: Yes—right between the fifth and sixth floors; 
and | turned to my two passengers and said what 
| had been told to say if something like this hap- 
pened. | said, ‘There will be only a few minutes 
delay. The building apologizes for this inconve- 
niencene 


BILLY: What happened then? 


BILL: Mr. Hewitt began talking to Jerry. 

HEWITT: Jerry, | called you in because the plane 
is ready for testing. We’ll want to see what she can 
do in the air by the end of the week. 

JERRY: Fine. I’ve been expecting your call. 


HEWITT: It’s worth an extra two thousand dol- 
lars over your usual pay if the tests are successful. 


BILL: Right about then, Billy, | began thinking 
that maybe | ought to learn to fly a little higher 
than just six floors. Maybe | ought to be a real 
pilot! Why, the pilot’s bonus was more than | would 
make in a year as an elevator boy. Then Mr. Hewitt 
Said fafen 


HEWITT: But Jerry, no tricks! Just straight testing. 
| want a healthy test pilot. | don’t need one with a 
broken neck. Every safety feature we can think of 
is built in. But there’s always a risk. 
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JERRY: Listen, Mr. Hewitt, you pay me very well 
because it is a dangerous job. But I’m not going to 
make it any more dangerous than | have to. 


HEWITT: Well, just remember that. 


BILL: Then, Mr. Hewitt turned to me and said... 
HEWITT: Listen, son, | have an important meeting 
in half an hour. When are they going to get this ele- 
vator started? 


BILL: 1 was listening as hard as | could, and at the 
same time | was wondering why no one had come 
to fix the elevator, and what | should do about it. 
| didn’t know anything about how elevators worked, 
just how to press buttons. But | had pressed the 
emergency button and nothing had happened. We 
waited and waited. Then Mr. Hewitt said. . . 


HEWITT: Let’s take a look at the control panel, 
son. | think the emergency button is out of order. 


BILL: He took a small kit of tools out of his inside 
jacket pocket. 


HEWITT: | always carry these. | just like to have 
them with me. But today, they'll come in handy. 
Let’s see what we can do now. 


BILL: And in no time at all he had the elevator 
control panel unscrewed and was looking at the 
wiring behind the buttons. 


HEWITT: There must be a broken or loose con- 
nection somewhere. Hmmm. Here it is. I'll have 
this fixed in a jiffy. 


BILL: And he did. Our elevator started to work, 
and up we went to the sixth floor. 


BILLY: Who was Mr. Hewitt? Was he an elevator 
repair man? 


BILL: Not exactly. You see, when we reached the 
sixth floor, everyone there seemed to know Mr. 
Hewitt, and everyone seemed to be worrying about 
where he had been. | learned later that he was the 
president of a big airplane company. 


BILLY: Gee, did he start out being a test pilot 


like Jerry? 


BILL: No, Billy. He started as an airplane engi- 
neer. That’s what he studied to be. You see, he 
learned how to design planes. Without airplane 
designers, there wouldn’t be any airplanes to fly. 
| learned something that day. 


BILLY: What, Daddy? 


BILL: That there were all kinds of important jobs 
to be done in the world. Some people were well 
paid because they did dangerous work that needed 
to be done. Other people earned high incomes be- 
cause they studied and learned to do skilled jobs 
for which there was a great demand. That day when 
the elevator got stuck between floors, | decided to 
become an engineer. 


BILLY: And now you're the president of your 
company, Daddy? 


BILL: No, Billy. Later, oh, much later, | learned 
something else about jobs. | found out that it 
wasn’t only how much money you earn that’s im- 
portant, but also how much you enjoy doing a job. 
You see, | might be able to learn how to be a presi- 
dent of a big company, but I’m not so sure | would 
enjoy it as much as | do being an engineer. 


BILLY: Do you think Mr. Hewitt enjoyed being a 
president? 
BILL: | don’t know, Billy. | imagine he was like 


me and my elevator—sometimes he did and some- 
times he didn’t. And maybe on nice warm days he 
would have preferred to go swimming! 


NARRATOR: What will Billy do when he grows 
up, | wonder? Will he be a lion tamer, an engineer, 
a pilot, a president, a lawyer, a carpenter, a base- 
ball player? What will you be? Good-bye for today, 
children. 


Chapter 12: Some People Do Not Have Jobs 
SCHOOL FOR DADS 


To discover that there are valid reasons why many people are unemployed against 
their will, have the students listen to the recording ‘School for Dads.” Afterward use 
the following questions as a basis for discussion: 


@ Why did Pete’s father lose his job? 
@ Why couldn't Pete find a job? 


@ How did Pete’s father solve his problem? 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to list several reasons why people 


can lose jobs or have difficulty finding jobs. 


CAST: NARRATOR PETE PRINTER 
FATHER GROCER LADY 
TAILOR 
NARRATOR: Hello, children. Today’s story is 


about a real problem. It’s about jobs. And Pete and 
his father are going to tell you what happened. 


FATHER: It all started because | made Pete a 
promise that | couldn’t keep. 


PETE: It was Saturday, and | could hardly wait 
to get up and dress and have breakfast. Dad had 
promised me that we would go shopping together. 


FATHER: | was sitting at the breakfast table, wait- 


ing for Pete and wondering how | was going to tell 
him | couldn’t keep my promise, when... 


PETE: Hi, Dad. Can we go right after breakfast, 
huh? 

FATHER: Look, Pete... 

PETE: Yeah? 

FATHER: Well, I’ll come right out and say it. We 


can’t go shopping today. You'll have to wait for 
that baseball mitt. 


PETE: But, Dad, you promised! 
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FATHER: Listen, Pete. | know this is hard for you 
to understand but, you see, | was laid off—that is, 
| lost my job yesterday and... 


PETE: | told the team | was getting a mitt, and it’s 
not fair to— 


FATHER: Pete... Pete, a mitt is important. But 
paying for a place to live, and food, and those kinds 
of things is more important. Now, | don’t know 
when | will be working again. And, until then, we'll 
have to pay only for the most important things. 


PETE: Why did you have to go and lose your old 
job right now? 


FATHER: Well, Pete, I’m a bookkeeper. That 
means | know how to keep business books and 
that | understand about business profit and loss, 
and |’m good at adding, subtracting, dividing, and 
multiplying. 

PETE: So why did you lose your job? 

FATHER: Today, many big businesses are putting 
in machines—computers—that can do all the arith- 
metic more quickly than people can. One or two 
men can run the computer and do what maybe fifty 
bookkeepers were able to do before. So that means 
that many trained people like myself are losing their 
jobs. 


PETE: Well, | don’t care! | want my mitt. I’m going 
to get a job myself. Then I'll buy my own baseball 


mitt... . Mr. Grocer? | want to work for you. 
GROCER: That’s nice. What do you want to do? 
PETE: I can put the groceries into bags. 
GROCER: Son, | wish | could hire you, but busi- 


ness has been bad lately. | had to fire some of my 
experienced helpers. Besides, you have a little grow- 
ing to do. You have to become strong enough to 
carry big heavy boxes. 


PETE: Mr. Tailor, | want to work for you. | can 
do a lot of jobs, and |’m really strong for my age. 


TAILOR: | bet you are, little boy. But you come 
back in six years maybe, when you get tall enough 
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~ FATHER: 


to hold up this clean suit without letting it touch 
the floor. 


PETE: Mr. Printer, | want to work for you, and 
I’m very strong and very tall for my age. 


PRINTER: I’m sure you are. But you see, son, | 
need a high school graduate who can read very, 
very well. The boy | hire will have to make sure 
there aren’t any spelling mistakes in the pages | 
print. You come back in maybe twelve years. 


PETE: Hello, lady. My name is Pete. I’m very strong 
and tall and | read pretty well for my age. And I’m 
very good at helping with pets. 


LADY: Oh my, | could certainly use some help. 
We have a dog-walking service and | need a boy 
to walk dogs. 


PETE: I’m especially good at walking dogs, ma’am, 
and you see, | want to save enough money to buy 
a baseball mitt so | can practice after school. 


LADY: Oh dear—school! Of course! You have to 
go to school and our dogs need to be walked at 
eleven o'clock, two o’clock, and four o’clock. No, 
no, little boy, you just won’t do. 


NARRATOR: By the time Pete got home, late that 
afternoon, he was tired and discouraged. Everyone 
had had a different reason for not giving him a job. 
And although he wasn’t angry with his father any- 
more, he was worried. 


PETE: Gee, Dad, | guess jobs are pretty hard to 
find. You have to know a lot of different things. 


You need the right kind of training. Most 
jobs today need special training. 


PETE: But, Dad, if you are trained to be a book- 
keeper and businesses don’t need bookkeepers . . . 


FATHER: Well, Son, while you were out | did a 
few things. On Monday, I’m going to go to school. 
PETE: With me? 


FATHER: No, Son, a different kind of school. I’m 
going to be trained so that | can be one of the men 


who run the computers that are doing the book- 
keeping jobs today. You see, | need some new 
training now, because new ways of doing things 
mean businesses need new kinds of specialists. 


PETE: Gee, Dad, | was kind of worried about you. 


FATHER: Well, you know, Son, | was worried 


about you this morning, too. But now we can both 
stop worrying and start training! 


NARRATOR: By the way, Pete finally did get that 
baseball mitt. He and his dad go out and practice 
a couple of hours almost every Saturday. And they 
sometimes practice before supper on weekdays, too 
—whenever Pete’s dad gets home early from his 
new job. Good-bye for today, children. 


Chapter 13: Why People Pay Taxes 
DAD ADDS IT UP 


To discover that families share the cost of many goods and services through the taxes 
they pay, the students should listen to the recording ‘Dad Adds It Up.’’ Then use the 


following questions as a guide to discussion: 


® Why did Mr. Johnson complain about paying taxes? 

® Do you feel he was right or wrong to complain? 

@ Can you name many kinds of goods and services taxes pay for? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create a bulletin-board dis- 
play illustrating “People Pay Taxes to Buy Many Goods and Services Together.” 


CAST: NARRATOR ANNE SALLY 
JAMES JERRY JIMMY 


NARRATOR: Hello, children. Today we are going 
to meet the Johnson family. There are the father and 
mother, James and Anne Johnson. There is the 
oldest son, Jerry, he’s nineteen; and Sally, their 
sixteen-year-old daughter; and  eleven-year-old 
Jimmy. On this particular Saturday in early April, 
James Johnson was at home. It was tax time, and 
he had set the day aside to figure out how much 
money the Johnson family owed the government. 


JAMES: Anne, will you come here a moment. 
ANNE: Yes, dear, what is it? 


JAMES: | can’t find those doctor bills, the ones 
for Jimmy’s tonsils. 


ANNE: | know | put them in this box. Let me see, 
now. Oh, here they are. 


JAMES: Oh, thanks, dear. | don’t suppose you’d 
have all your supermarket slips, would you? 


ANNE: Why, some of them. But what ever would 
you want those for? 


JAMES: Oh, Anne, now I’ve told you this | don’t 
know how many times. We can deduct—take off— 
sales taxes. If we pay any kind of tax and list it, we 
can save on our income tax. You know, dear, that 
everyone who is earning income has to report how 
much he or she earned, and then pay the taxes. It 
happens every year. 


ANNE: Oh, dear. James, wouldn’t you like a nice 
orangeade? 


JAMES: No! What I'd like is to be able to figure 
our taxes so that we don’t pay more than we should 
or less than we should. That’s what I’d like! If | 
don’t get all the information | need, our savings 
account will have less money in it after we pay our 
taxes than Jimmy’s piggy bank. 


ANNE: Oh dear! You mean we owe a Jot of money 
to the government? Oh my! I’ve been saving on 
food money and clothes money and all kinds of 
small expenses so we could take that family vaca- 
tion we promised ourselves. Why, we've even made 
reservations at the motel! We can’t just use up all 
our savings account! 


JAMES: Well, | certainly don’t want to. But laws 
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must be obeyed. Years ago in our country, people 
voted to pay taxes. Those who do not pay the taxes 
they owe to the government break the law. 


ANNE: Of course, you’re right, James. I'll get you 
an orangeade, dear. 


JERRY: Hello, Dad. Oh gosh, working on the 
taxes. Bet you’d rather be out playing golf or 
something! 


JAMES: Mmmph. You're home early. Isn’t Satur- 
day your longest delivery truck route? | thought the 
Saturday traffic always slowed you down. 


JERRY: Gee, Dad, it sure used to. But with the 
interstate highway open there’s hardly any traffic 
to speak of on the old roads. | can cut in and out 
of driveways and really make time. 


JAMES:  That’s fine, Son. And | hope you do better 
with your taxes than I’m doing. 


JERRY: Well, at least this year | don’t really mind 
paying a tax on the gallons of gas | buy. Paying a 
gasoline tax is just paying my part of that interstate 
highway. And because there isn’t so much traffic 
on the old road, the town has fixed up all those 
potholes they could never fix before. 


SALLY: Hi, Dad. Hi, Jerry. 

JERRY: Hi, kid. Hey, why are you dressed up like 
that? 

SALLY: I’m a hobo in the school play. Oh, gee, 


Dad, | hope you and Mom can come. The new audi- 
torium in the Neighborhood Center is really great. 
| didn’t realize what a swell stage it is. And the 
stage lights are just like a real theater! 


JERRY: Yeah, Sis, you have all the luck! When | 
was going to high school, the Neighborhood Center 
wasn’t built yet. You kids are getting the benefits 
from the tax money the government spent here in 
town. 


ANNE: Here’s your orangeade, James. Well, it’s 
nice to know that we are buying something with 
our tax money, even if we won’t be able to afford 
our vacation this year. 
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JERRY. What! 
SALLY: You mean we aren’t going? 


JAMES: Well, kids, it doesn’t look as if it is going 
to be quite the vacation we planned on. 


JIMMY: Hey, Dad, that’s great! 
EVERYONE: Great?! 
SALLY: Jimmy, Dad just said we couldn’t go to 


the Oceanside Motel! 


JIMMY: But that’s great! Now we can go to the 
National Park, like | wanted, and camp out, and 
go swimming in a real lake, and go on guided tours 
through the forests, and climb mountains, and have 
camp fires, and— 

ANNE: Jimmy, where did you find all this out? 
JIMMY: Pete and his family went there last year. 
And they’re going again this year, ‘cause it was so 
much fun. And it didn’t cost hardly anything. 
JAMES: Anne, we might look into it, you know. 
JIMMY: And our teacher told us all about it. The 
U.S. government takes care of all these big parks, 
and you can go there, and it costs something like 
two dollars for a campsite, and they have all kinds 
of recre—recre—er... 

JERRY: Recreational facilities. 

JIMMY: Yeah, things to do, like swimming and 
horses to ride, and park guides to help you. And the 
government keeps the place just like it was when no- 
body lived in America, except that there are places 


that have showers, and cleared places for tents, 
and running water and barbecue tables and— 


ANNE: You know, Dad, the government may be 
giving us a vacation after all! 


NARRATOR: And it was the best family vacation 
the Johnson family had ever had. You see, children, 
when people pay taxes they are paying their share 
of the cost of providing important things like 


schools and roads and parks, help for the needy, 
for the army, navy, and air force, and all the many 


NARRATOR: 


Good-bye for today, children. 





Chapter 14: You and Your Family 
THE DISAGREEABLE NEVERS 


To discover that every family member occupies a position which helps the family 

meet its goals, the students should listen to the recording “The Disagreeable Nevers.” 

Be sure to emphasize the important idea that the multiple demands on a family 

member can result in a conflict of roles. Afterward use the following questions as a 

guide to discussion: 

@ What family goal for the Nevers was delayed when Mr. Nevers had to report to the 
firehouse? (A picnic) 

@ What were the multiple commitments that Mr. Nevers faced? (Duty on the job, 
obligation to join family recreation) 

@ Was Mr. Nevers right in his decision to report to work instead of taking the family 
on a picnic? Why? 

@ How would the family act if Mr. Nevers could never fulfill his promise? (Encourage 
discussion, for there is no one correct answer) 

@ What family goal was delayed when Johnny decided to go to Little League practice? 

@ What were the multiple commitments Johnny had? (Duty to team, obligation to 
help family as babysitter) 

@ Was Johnny correct in his decision? Why? 

® Can you give examples for your own experience in which you had two or three 
different commitments at the same time? What did you do about it? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create socio-dramas that 

illustrate that all of us have many different commitments that conflict with one another. 

They should also develop the ability to solve these conflicts. 


government services it takes to run our country. 


NARRATOR FATHER MOTHER — | want you to help me pack the picnic lunch and 
JOHNNY COACH get other things into the car. 
Hello, children. Today we are going JOHNNY: We're really going on the picnic, Dad— 


to learn about the Nevers family. Mr. George Nevers 
is the father. Mrs. Anna Nevers is the mother. 
Johnny Nevers is their son. He’s eleven. And then 
there is Marie Nevers. She is almost twenty months 
old. The Nevers are a very happy and agreeable 
family who always do what they agree to do for 
each other—or do they? Well, let’s find out. 

On this particular day—it was Saturday—Johnny 
woke up and rushed to the window. 


JOHNNY: Wow—it’s a good sunny day! 


NARRATOR: Just then his father came into his 
room. 


FATHER: Hurry up, Johnny. We want to get an 
early start. Mother is giving Marie her breakfast and 


we really are? 


FATHER: Of course, we are, Johnny. When your 
father agrees to something with his family, he never 
goes back on his word. 


NARRATOR: Johnny dressed and rushed through 
his breakfast, and in no time at all, he and his 
father were busy putting things into the car. 


MOTHER: George, there’s a call for you. From 
the firehouse. 


FATHER: Coming. | wonder what they want? Don’t 
they know it’s my day off? 
NARRATOR: Mr. Nevers was a city fireman. He 
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belonged to Hook and Ladder Company number 
33. He had helped put out a lot of fires in the city 
and had earned a medal for bravery. Johnny was 
very proud of his father’s medal. But why were 
they calling him today? 


JOHNNY: Mom, why do you think they are call- 
ing Dad? 
MOTHER: Oh, | don’t know, Johnny. We'll get 


started though, as soon as he is off the telephone. 
When Dad agrees to do something with us, he 
never goes back on his word. 


NARRATOR: But when Father came back to the 
car, he wasn’t smiling. 


FATHER: We’re going to have to cancel the picnic, 
today, Anna. | have to get to the firehouse right 
away. 

MOTHER: But George, we’re all set to go! 


JOHNNY: But, Dad, you said we would and you 
said you never— 


FATHER: | know, Johnny, but you see | have to 
go. Joe Wright—he was supposed to take my place 
today—he’s the only man at the station who can 
handle the big ladder—he called in sick. There has 
to be someone at the firehouse who can handle the 
big ladder at all times. You know, | never back down 
on something | agree to do with my family, but | 
also have a job to do. I’m not just a father—l’m a 
fireman—and | have to do my job. 


NARRATOR: Well, the Nevers family unpacked 
the car and Daddy went off to the firehouse. Mother 
understood, and Johnny did too, after a while. 


MOTHER: I know how proud you really are of 
Dad—the way he is with us and the way he feels 
about his duty as a fireman, Johnny. 

JOHNNY: Sure, Mom. | guess | understand. 


MOTHER: Right. Dad had a disagreeable choice 
to make today, but he did the right thing. 


NARRATOR: Mom and Johnny and Marie made 
the best of it. They went to the park instead of the 
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country. They would all go on a picnic some other 
Saturday. The following Thursday, before Johnny 
left for school, Mother asked him: 


MOTHER: Johnny, I’d like to finish sewing the 
curtains for the living room, today. Do you think 
you could come home right after school and watch 
Marie for me? She knows how to crawl out of the 
playpen now and | am afraid she might get into 
the pin box or scissors while I’m at the sewing 
machine. 
JOHNNY: Sure, Mom. 

NARRATOR: Now, Johnny has learned never to 
break a promise. If he agrees to help, he helps. But 
during the gym period the coach spoke to Johnny. 


COACH: Johnny, I’ve called an extra Little League 
practice, today. Be on the field right after your last 
class. | want you to pitch for the team on Satur- 
day, but you need more practice. We need to win 
that game to keep our place in the League. 

JOHNNY: But I have to go— 


COACH: Johnny, don’t let the team down. | want 
to see you out on the field right after school. 


NARRATOR: And _ off went the coach. Johnny 
tried to call home during the lunch period, and 
again right after class, but Mother had gone shop- 
ping early to be back home when she expected 
Johnny to arrive. When Johnny did arrive home 
after practice at five o’clock, his mother was wor- 
ried and angry. 


MOTHER: Where were you, Johnny? You agreed 
to come home. And before this, when you have 
agreed to help you have never let me down. 


NARRATOR: Johnny explained what had_ hap- 
pened. 
MOTHER: I see, Johnny. But please remember to 


try harder next time to get in touch with me or 
with Dad. 


JOHNNY: 1 sure will, Mom. | could send a note 
home with one of the guys in my class, maybe. 


MOTHER: That's a good idea, Johnny. | under- 
stand that you did have a difficult choice to make. 
Your duty as a Little Leaguer just disagreed with 
what you promised to do for your family. That’s 
just like the time when Dad had to go to the fire- 
house instead of going on the picnic. 


JOHNNY: Yup—I guess sometimes things we 
have to do outside disagree with things we want to 
do for the family. 


NARRATOR: And so, boys and girls, the Nevers 


family isn’t so different from most of our own 
families, is it? All of us have to do things some- 
times that disagree with what the family expects 
of us. But let’s remember that we can learn to 
solve conflicts so that the family moves together 
toward its goals. Each member of the family de- 
pends on the others. And each of you has a very 
important part to play in your family—even though 
you have important parts to play outside the fam- 
ily. And many promises to keep. Most of all, you 
can help your family by doing what is expected of 
you. Good-bye for today, children. 


Chapter 15: Families Solve Conflicts 
SHARING IS BETTER 


To discover that managing conflicts takes skillful interpersonal relationships, the stu- 
dents should listen to the recording ‘Sharing Is Better.” Then use the following ques- 


tions as a guide to discussion: 


@ How did Mother help Tommy and Jenny end their conflict? Do you think she used 


a good example? 


@® What might have happened if no one had helped Tommy and Jenny? 

® How else might they have ended their conflict peaceably? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite at least one example 
of a conflict they have had and describe how it was settled. 


CAST: NARRATOR JENNY 
TOMMY MOTHER 
NARRATOR: Hello, children. Jenny, the little girl 


in today’s story, is just about your age, and her 
brother, Tommy, is a year older. Jenny and Tommy 
like each other very much. They hardly ever argue. 
But sometimes... 

TOMMY: Hey, Jen, | want my red wagon. 


JENNY: I’m using it. Besides, you gave it to me 
last summer. It’s my red wagon! 


TOMMY: 
you. 


| didn’t give it to you. | loaned it to 


JENNY: You gave it to me! 
TOMMY: | did not! 
JENNY: You did so! 


TOMMY: Besides, it isn’t for dolls. It’s for carry- 


ing stuff, like rocks and stuff. Me and Chuck need 
it for hauling rocks. Hey! Why don’t you use your 
doll carriage? 


JENNY: The wheel fell off and Dad is fixing it. 
It’s locked in the garage. 


TOMMY: Look, I'll give the wagon back after me 
and Chuck are— 


JENNY: You leave that wagon alone! Mimi's sleep- 
ing! 


TOMMY: Dolls don’t sleep. 

JENNY: They do too! 

TOMMY: | Girls are stupid. 

JENNY: They are not. Boys are stupid. 


MOTHER: Jenny, Tommy! What’s going on out 
there? What are you children fighting about? 
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JENNY: He called me stupid. 

TOMMY: Well, dolls aren’t real and they don’t 
sleep. 

MOTHER: What? 

TOMMY: | need the wagon. Me and Chuck want 


to build a fort. 


JENNY: It’s my wagon. You gave it to me. 


TOMMY: | | did not. 
JENNY: You did too. 


MOTHER: You two, come with me. Look at your 
kitten, Jenny. See how angry she is? 


JENNY: Tommy, see the way your puppy _ is 
crouched down and growling. 


TOMMY: Why are Boots and Tuck angry at each 
other? Gosh, most of the time they play together. 
JENNY: What did Tuck do to Boots? 


TOMMY: Boots can scratch like anything. | bet 
Boots scratched Tuck on the nose or something. 


JENNY: She did not. 
TOMMY: _ She did too. 
MOTHER: Children! Do you want to know about 


Boots and Tuck? Or would you rather just argue? 
CHILDREN: We’d rather know. 


MOTHER: That’s better! Now, do you see that 
bowl of milk? | put it down on the floor over 
there a few minutes ago, and they both ran over to 
it. But as soon as they saw each other, Boots began 
to hiss and Tuck began to growl. Now, that’s a big 
bowl, and there is enough milk inside of it to fill 
up both their tummies. 


JENNY: Tuck is greedy. He drinks too fast. Boots 
is very slow and dainty. She wouldn’t get enough 


milk. ' 
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TOMMY: Tuck drinks fast, but he wouldn’t want 
all that milk. There would be plenty left for Boots. 


MOTHER: Well, | think so. There’s plenty of milk 
in that bowl for both of them. But you see, they 
don’t know how to share. So, what is happening? 


JENNY: They’re hissing and growling at each 
other. 
TOMMY: _ Instead of having some milk. 

MOTHER: That’s right. Boots and Tuck don’t 
know how to solve their conflict because, in this 
case, it means sharing. Let’s see what we can do 
about it. Jenny, you pick up Boots. And Tommy, 
you pick up Tuck. Carry them over to the milk. 
Each of you hold on to your pet for a little while 
as they drink. 


TOMMY: — Hey, look at that! 
JENNY: They’re both drinking milk. 


MOTHER: 
them alone. 


Now let’s see what happens if we leave 


CHILDREN: Gee, they’re drinking together. They 
aren’t fighting anymore! 


MOTHER: They are learning how to share. Now, 
how about you two? Is there any way you can 
share? 


TOMMY: Say, Jen, couldn’t we find some other 
place for Mimi to sleep? We could fix up a nice 
place in the clothes basket. 


JENNY: If we put a pillow in it, | guess it would 
be a fine place for sleeping until Dad fixes the 
doll carriage. 


TOMMY: | I'll tell Chuck. Hey, Chuck! Jenny’s go- 
ing to loan us the red wagon for the rocks. Say, 
Jen, Chuck and me are going to build a fort. Maybe 
you'd like to help us collect rocks. We’re going to 
need some little stones, for... 


NARRATOR: Well, as | said, Jenny and Tommy 
hardly ever argue. And when they did, they learned 


something. They learned a little more about sharing. 
Members of a family don’t always agree with each 
other, but families depend upon each other and 


learn to get along. People who love each other 
find ways of getting along together. Good-bye for 
today, children. 


Chapter 16: Families Make Rules 
STOP! DON’T! CAN'T! 


To discover that families make rules that guide their everyday activities, the students 
should listen to the recording ‘Stop! Don’t! Can’t!’” Afterward use the following 


questions as a guide for discussion: 


@ What were some of the rules that Peggy was supposed to follow? Do you follow 


similar rules2 


® What happened when Peter “unwrote” the rules? 

® Can families live together peaceably without rules to follow? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to draw a picture that illus- 
trates what would happen in their family or community if a specific rule were not in 


effect. 
CAST: NARRATOR FATHER PEGGY 
MOTHER PETER 
NARRATOR: Hello, children. Today we’re going 


to hear about Peggy. Peggy, very much like you 
children, and everybody else, including me, didn’t 
like rules. Of course, she was used to her mother 
saying... 


MOTHER: Peggy, clean up your room. You know 
the rule. 


NARRATOR: _ or her father saying... 
FATHER: Peggy, get your bike out of the driveway. 
You know the rule. No one leaves things in the way 
of the car. 


NARRATOR: And, of course, there were other 
rules, 
MOTHER: Peggy, be polite. Don’t eat with your 


fingers. Drink your milk. Get up; you'll be late for 
school. Brush your teeth. Wash your hands before 
coming to the table. And don’t slam the door. 


PEGGY: Rules, rules, rules. 


NARRATOR: Sometimes she forgot that Mom and 
Daddy ever said nice things like... 


FATHER: How about an ice-cream cone? What a 


pretty dress. Guess what | have in this package. 
Let’s see if | can fix that bike. 


MOTHER: Let’s go on a picnic. What color dress 
shall we buy? Now, does that feel better? Let’s bake 
a chocolate cake. Once upon a time a princess 
lived... 


NARRATOR: And things like that. Well, one day 
when Peggy woke up she broke the very first rule 
of the day: Don’t get up on the wrong side of bed. 
She did! Then she decided she wasn’t going to fol- 
low any rules all that day. That morning at break- 
fast, Peggy didn’t drink up all her milk. She didn’t 
clean up her room. She didn’t walk the dog after 
lunch. She didn’t help her mother. She left her bike 
in the driveway. And, all day long, when Mother or 
Father reminded her that she was breaking a rule, 
Peggy said... 


PEGGY: | don’t care. I’m tired of rules, rules, rules! 
NARRATOR: Until, finally, Daddy said... 
FATHER: Peggy, you go to your room right this 


minute. And that’s not a rule. That’s a “You'd better 
or else!’ 


NARRATOR: And Peggy went to her room and 
slammed the door. Then she threw herself down 
on the bed and cried. She was very angry. 
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PEGGY: Rules, rules, rules! 
PETER: Rules? Oh, I like rules. 
NARRATOR: Peggy jumped with surprise. She had 


never heard that voice before, nor seen the boy it 
belonged to. It was a nice voice, and the boy had 
a nice smile and the brightest, happiest patchwork 
suit. It made Peggy feel like laughing. 


PEGGY: Who are you? What's your name? 


PETER: | have a rule that everyone must name me 
their favorite name. 


NARRATOR: Peggy thought for a moment. 


PEGGY: | like the name Peter. 


PETER: Then that’s my name. Now, let’s write 
down all the sensible rules we can think of. 


PEGGY: But! don’t like sensible rules. 


PETER: Well then, that’s our first rule: There will 
be no sensible rules. But, of course, we will have to 
unwrite them. Now, what is the first sensible rule 
we ought to unwrite? 


PEGGY: Well, | hate the rule about not leaving 
my bike and carriage and so forth in the driveway. 


PETER: O.K. Rule Number Two: Peggy’s bike, 
carriage, and so forth must be left in the driveway. 


PEGGY: What was that? 


PETER: Nothing! Just your dad trying to avoid one 
of your so forths in the driveway. We have to write 
Rule Number Three right away: Father will not 
bring the car into the driveway. The car must be 
left sticking out in the street. 


PEGGY: Oh, but then he would get a traffic ticket. 
That isn’t a very good rule. 


PETER: That’s easy. Rule Number Four: There will 
be no traffic rules. 
PEGGY: But how will we cross the streets if— 
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PETER: Oh, that’s easy, Rule Number Five: There 
will be no streets. 


PEGGY: Oh, no! We couldn’t get to the store, or 
school, or—or anywhere! 


PETER: It seems to me, Peggy, you are very diffi- 
cult to please. | am just trying to unwrite the sensi- 
ble rules you don’t like. Let’s try another. What 
other rules don’t you like? 


PEGGY: Well, | don’t like the rule about not in- 
terrupting. Somehow, sometimes I’m all excited 
about something and it’s hard to wait until some- 
body else finishes talking— 


PETER: That’s easy—Rule Number Six. Everyone 
must interrupt everyone else. 


PEGGY: Gosh, what’s that? 


PETER: Oh, that’s everyone talking at once. 
PEGGY: But! can’t hear what anyone is saying. 
PETER: Oh, that’s all right. Neither can anyone else. 
PEGGY: But then no one can hear me. 

PETER: Well, naturally! 

PEGGY: 1 don’t like that new rule. 

PETER: Well, let’s try once more. What other rule 


don’t you like? 


PEGGY: Most of them—but | guess cleaning up 
is the worst. I’m always being told to clean up this 
and’clean up that and wash my hands and—you 
know. 


PETER: Sure! O.K. Rule Number Seven: No more 
cleaning up of any kind. 


PEGGY: Oh no! What’s happening! Look at all 
this dust and dirt. All these things on my bed: 
dresses and games and broken dolls, and toys and 
socks and shoes all over the floor, and all those 
other things near the door... What's that? 


PETER: Well, of course, nobody can pick up the 


trash. | guess the trash can just exploded. It doesn’t 
matter. We can’t see the mess out there. The win- 
dows are too dirty. 


PEGGY: That was downstairs. Oh my! What's go- 
ing on downstairs? 


PETER: Guess the dishes were piled too high. 
Some of them must have fallen off the dining table, 
or maybe out of the kitchen sink. 


PEGGY: Peter, Peter! Oh, | don’t like the rules we 
made! What can we do? 


PETER: Well, you are just too hard to please, 
PegayasOmn. 


NARRATOR: So Peter made a great big X in the 
air and crossed out every one of the new rules he 
had made, and—poof!—there wasn’t any Peter 
either, because Peggy woke up! And do you know 
what she did? Just what you would have done. She 
washed her hands in the nice clean sink and went 
down to the nice clean kitchen and asked her 
mother if she could help set the table for dinner. 
And that evening, she was polite, and didn’t inter- 
rupt, and went upstairs to bed at eight o’clock. So 
you see, children, we have to follow rules so that 
members of the family know what to expect from 
each other. If they do not know what to expect, the 
family—and the world—become very disorderly. 
Good-bye for today, children. 





Chapter 17: Families Make Decisions 
SHOULD WE OR SHOULDN'T WE? 


To discover that family decisions affect all members of the family, the students should 
listen to the recording “Should We or Shouldn’t We?” Then discuss the following 


questions: 


® Why did different members of the Brown family react differently to their considering 


a move to Chicago? 


® Did one member in the Brown family make all the decisions? If not, how did they 


reach a decision? 


® Do all families reach decisions in the same way as the Browns? 
As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite at least one example 
that illustrates how their families make decisions. 


CAST: CHRIS 
GINNY 


CHUCK 


NARRATOR 
FATHER 
MOTHER 


NARRATOR: Hello, children. Today’s story is 
about the Brown family from Newark, Delaware, 
and a decision they needed to make. Most families 
have to make big decisions now and then. It started 
one evening when Daddy came home from work 
and didn’t stop in the yard to talk to Chuck and 
Ginny—just waved and hurried into the house. He 
had something on his mind, that was certain! Chris 
was doing his homework in the living room. Chris 
was in seventh grade. He told Chuck later on that 
Dad had rushed into the kitchen to talk to Mom, 
and Chris could hear his voice. Dad had sounded 
excited, but Chris couldn’t hear what he was saying. 
Ginny said that she had gone in to help Mom set 
the table, and Mom had seemed sort of excited and 


upset, too. And that was why some of the french 
fries were a little burned around the edges. Mom 
had forgotten to take them out on time. But Chuck 
and Ginny and Chris didn’t find out what it was all 
about until lunch the next day, Saturday. Dad said... 


FATHER: Your mother and | have a decision to 
make, but you children are part of it. We think you 
ought to have something to say. 


MOTHER: | It will affect all three of you, too. 
FATHER: You see, kids, I’ve been offered a better 
job. 

CHRIS: That’s great, Dad. What kind of job? 
FATHER: Well, the company wants to promote 


me to manager of machine tool production. 
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CHRIS: Gee, a manager! 


GINNY: Can we get a new car, Dad? The station 
wagon you wanted? 


MOTHER: Now all of you stop talking so much. 
Dad is trying to explain. 


FATHER: The thing is, it means moving. 


CHRIS: Gosh! Are we going to need a bigger 
place? Are you going to be that important, Dad? 


CHUCK: Will it have a playroom, Dad? Like the 
one we were going to build in the basement? 


FATHER: No more questions. I’m trying to tell you 
that it means moving—it means we would be mov- 
ing to Chicago. 

VOICES: Chicago! 

CHRIS: But Dad! We live here. We go to school 
here. And we don’t know anyone in Chicago. 


GINNY: I like it right here, Dad. | don’t want to 
go anywhere else. 


CHUCK: | don’t want to move unless Steve moves, 
too. He’s my best friend and— 


MOTHER: Chicago is a very big city, Dad. The 
children are used to a smaller town. | don’t know 
i 


FATHER: Well, | don’t think we would want to 
live right in downtown Chicago. There are some 
lovely suburbs. And there’s a big lake with lots of 
swimming and boating in the summer. 


CHRIS: That sounds pretty good, but what about 
school? 
MOTHER: Of course, we would have to look into 


the school situation. | guess a suburban school 
would be pretty much the same as—but, oh, !’m 
not at all sure how | feel, either, leaving all our 
friends. And | can’t just say good-bye to the wo- 
men’s club right now. I’vé just been elected treas- 
urer, 
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FATHER: Well, even I’m having a hard time about 
this decision. And that’s what managers are sup- 
posed to do: make decisions! 


NARRATOR: That was the beginning. From that 
time on, everyone in the family did a lot of think- 
ing about how they felt, and a lot of talking. 


GINNY: I don’t know anyone in Chicago. 
CHRIS: Dad says we have two cousins there that 
we never met. 


CHUCK: Are they my age? Oh, who cares! They 
won't be Steve. 


NARRATOR: Mother and Father thought about it. 
If they moved, where would they live? Would it 
be better to buy or rent a house, or to live in an 
apartment for a while? And what would they do 
with their home in Newark—sell it, or rent it2 


MOM: If we rent our house, we can always come 
back here if we don’t like Chicago. 
FATHER: But, dear... 


CHRIS: If we don’t think we’re going to like it, 
why should we move in the first place? 


GINNY: We won't like it. 


CHUCK: I will, if Stevie comes too. 
MOTHER: Oh dear! 
NARRATOR: Then one day Daddy came home 


and announced that his company wanted to send 
him and Mother to Chicago to visit for a week. 


CHRIS: Can’t we go too, Dad? 


CHUCK, GINNY: Please, Dad! 


NARRATOR: Somehow it was arranged. They 


_would spend a little of their own money, and the 


children could get away during the Easter vacation. 
So the Brown family visited Chicago and met their 
cousins, looked at the lake, visited a zoo and the 
Museum of Science and Industry, went to see hous- 
es that were for sale and apartments that were for 
rent. 


MOTHER: This is such a nice house, Dad. Can we 
afford it? 
FATHER: Well, perhaps. It’s more than we’re pay- 


ing now. But it is an easy drive to work. 


CHUCK: Gee, Stevie would like this playroom! 
GINNY: All the houses on the street are nice. It 
doesn’t really look so very different from our street 
in Newark—but it isn’t Newark, is it! 


MOTHER: | It’s really a nicer kitchen than the one 
we have. But I’d have to get used to it. 


CHRIS: | wonder how old you have to be to get 
a driver's license in Illinois. | don’t have long to 
wait for a Delaware license. 


NARRATOR: And then they visited the school, 
and the school looked nice. And the teachers were 
friendly. In fact, Chicago, all in all, seemed like a 
pretty good place. By the time they were back 
home again, everyone agreed about that. They also 
agreed that, even so, Chicago just wasn’t Newark! 
It wasn’t long afterwards that Dad came home from 
work with worry lines crisscrossing his forehead. 
And right after dessert, before the dishes were 
cleared away, he said... 


FATHER: Well, Mom, they told me at the plant 
that they want my answer this week. They want 


to know if | am going to take the job in Chicago or 
not. So we have to make up our minds tonight. 


MOTHER: What do you think we ought to do, 
Dad? 
FATHER: |’ve heard pretty much how you all feel. 


You all realize that there are some advantages to the 
move, some good things that you'll like. And you 
all know there are some disadvantages, like leaving 
friends, and your school, and Mother’s club. But | 
guess | haven't said too much about the way | feel. 
Of course I'd like to have the job as manager, and 
it means a nice raise in salary. But | don’t like the 
idea of leaving Newark either, even though some 


things about Chicago are nice. I'll miss my friends, 
too, and the people | work with now, as well. 
There’s another thing: Even though I'll earn more 


income if we move, it is also going to be more 
expensive to live there than here. On the other 
hand, | may not get another chance to move up in 
the company. But there is always the chance that, 
if we stay here, another opportunity for a better 
job will come along. So, now that you know how | 
feel, let’s hear from each one of you. What does 
each one of you think? Should we move or 
shouldn't we? 


NARRATOR: Children, what do you think the 
Browns decided to do? If you were a member of 
the Brown family, what would you decide? Good- 
bye for today, children. 


Chapter 18: Times Change, People Change 
WHAT ARE WE COMING TO? 


To discover that, as times change, the differences in thinking between parents and 

children may lead to conflict, the students should listen to the recording ““What are We 

Coming To?” Afterward use the following questions as a guide to discussion: 

@ What were the differences in the way Grandma’s parents thought of the automobile 
and the way she and Grandpa thought of it when they were young? 

® Are there similar differences between younger and older people today? Can you 


name some? 


As a result of this activity the students should be able to cite at least one example 
within their own families where differences in age between older and younger 


members led to a conflict. 


GRANDPA 
VOICES 


CAST: NARRATOR GRANDMA 


WOMAN 


NARRATOR: Hello, children. Today we are going 
to celebrate an old-fashioned Thanksgiving Day 
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with Grandma and Grandpa Farnham. All the Farn- 
ham children are grown-up now. They have come 
with their families. The grandchildren and even 
three great-grandchildren are there. Thanksgiving 
dinner is over, and it was the best dinner any of the 
Farnhams can remember. Everyone has gathered in 
the big farmhouse parlor. The children are listening 
to the grown-ups talking. 


WOMAN: Grandma, you remember young Jerry, 
Henry’s boy? 


GRANDMA: Well of course | do, Martha. | re- 
member all my grandchildren. | remember Jerry 
clear as day, a cute little feller with freckles and a 
big appetite for my pancakes. 


WOMAN: Well, he’s a big fellow now. He’s just 
been promoted to captain. He’s in the Air Force. 


GRANDPA: | bet he’s flying one of those jet 
planes that make all that noise bursting the sound 
barrier. 


GRANDMA: Oh dear! Those planes are so fast! 
They're mighty dangerous. I’m surprised Henry 
would agree to Jerry flying those things. 


GRANDPA: Now, Grandma, | don’t think Henry 
had much chance to agree or disagree. Jerry always 
knew what he wanted to do, even as a small lad. 
It runs in the family, indeed it does. 


GRANDMA: Grandpa, just what do you mean by 
that? 


GRANDPA: Oh, | was just remembering back a 
ways to our courting, and how you didn’t exactly 
listen to your mamma and papa—at least not 
when it came to me! 


GRANDMA: Now, Grandpa, that’s an old, old 
story, and it has nothing at all to do with young 
Jerry. Why— 


VOICES: Come on, Grandma. Tell us the story, 
Grandma. Please. Please, Grandma. 


GRANDMA: Well now, your grandpa is making 
a mountain out of a molehill! Mamma and Papa 
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Corley—Corley was my maiden name, you know— 
were very pleased when Grandpa and | were mar- 
ried. But | guess it did take a while and a bit of 
convincing before they finally agreed to a wedding. 
| met your grandfather in my first year in high 
school, way back in 1909. He was the track star, the 
president of the class during our senior year. Oh, 
my, but the girls were after him! So, naturally, | was 
all aflutter when he invited me to the senior prom. | 
was just full of myself, and for a month | never 
stopped talking about him to Mamma and Papa— 
how handsome he was, and how smart he was, and 
that he was the most popular boy in school, and | 
guess a lot more silliness like that. My folks didn’t 
know his folks to visit, but they knew of his family 
and | had them all het up about what a good catch 
this Farnham fellow might be. Goodness! | over- 
heard Mamma asking Papa how big a wedding 
they could afford for me. And all Grandpa had done 
was to ask me to go to the senior prom! Well, the 
night of the prom finally came around, and | had a 
new dress, and my hair was all curled and pretty. 
Mamma started crying that her baby was all grown 
up, while she was pinning the corsage on me that 
Grandpa had sent from Hack’s Florist Shop. And 
Papa was beaming with pride and smoking one of 
those Havana cigars he kept for special occasions, 
when the most awful racket you ever heard started 
up at the end of the street and got louder and 
louder and louder till it seemed to explode and 
stop right in front of our house. 


“It’s one of those new-fangled horseless car- 
riages,’’ Papa said. ‘They oughten to be allowed in 
town, or anywheres else.’’ Papa was dead set against 
the automobile, and was always ranting and raving 
about how they were frightening the horses and 
causing carriage accidents. Infernal combustion 
machines, he called them, and all he had to hear 
was that some young fellow had one and he’d 
shake his head and say, “Whatever is the younger 
generation coming to2?’”” Mamma didn’t always agree 
with Papa, but about the automobile she was with 
him all the way. She would complain about all the 
dust they kick up. “A young lady’s skin would just 
get ruined.” And no daughter of hers would be 
allowed to ride in one. “Why,” she would say, “it 
wasn’t safe at all!’” 


GRANDPA: | imagine you children have all fig- 
ured out who was in that horseless carriage that 


stopped in front of the Corleys’? Yup, it was me, all 
right, proud as a peacock to have an automobile so 
| could drive my girl to the prom in style. 


GRANDMA: But, of course, soon as Grandpa 
stepped out of that contraption and come up the 
walk and rung the doorbell, Papa Corley was or- 
dering him off the stoop and out of my life. 


GRANDPA: And do you know what Grandma did 
then? Well, it was right there | discovered how 
stubborn the girl | had set my heart on was. She 
tossed all those curls of hers, and there came a 
fighting look in her big blue eyes, and her cute little 
chin was sticking way out and quivering, and she 
said, ‘Mamma and Papa, | love you, but I’m agoing 
to that dance with Jeff. Times are changing, Papa, 
and that there horseless carriage is part of it.” 


GRANDMA: Oh, Papa was hopping mad. And 
he was yelling that he had no intention of having 


his daughter killed traveling at the terrible speed of 
fifteen miles an hour, and it wouldn’t be long before 
the combustion engine was outlawed. Well, it was 
right then | found out that Grandpa had it in his 
head to marry me, because of the way he answered 
Papa. He said, ‘Mr. Corley, sir, the automobile 
is here to stay. | just hope your daughter will con- 
sent to stay with me for as long as the automobile 
will be around.” Just imagine all that commotion 
about traveling at fifteen miles an hour. | guess 
times change. But it’s mighty hard for us old folks 
to change along with it. 


NARRATOR: Well, children, Grandma Farnham 
said it! Times change, sometimes faster than older 
people can change. Young people, of course, grow 
up accepting the way things are in the world, be- 
cause they are just as new as the new ideas. So 
young people don’t have old ideas that need to be 
changed. But they should be prepared for lots of 
changes all the same. Good-bye for today, children. 


Chapter 19: We Learn About the World 
WHAT DO YOU WANT TO BE WHEN YOU GROW UP? 


To discover that even as early as six or seven years of age, there are many things one 
can begin thinking about that will influence one’s life when grown, have the students 
listen to the recording ‘‘What Do You Want to Be When You Grow Up?” Then use 
the following as a guide to discussion: 

First discuss how the three facts of life described in the story may change in the future. 


® Families: Will parents perform the same tasks they do today? 

® Work: Will jobs be the same as those of today? 

® Free time: Will there be more free time or less? How should we use our free time to 
our best advantage? 

Next review the poem Jimmy recited in his dream and discuss its meaning. Ask the 

students: On whom should we depend to make our dreams for the future come true? 

As a result of this activity the students should be able to create their own series of 

drawings about life in the future and to express what they must do in order to enable 

their dreams to come true. 


NARRATOR MOM the circus. I'll bet they’ve had a wonderful time, 
REE MASTER OF CEREMONIES don’t you? 
~NARRATOR: Hello, children. Today, we’re going PETER: Gee, Mom, the circus was great! What | 


to take a different kind of trip—a trip into the future. 
We’ll see how things and people look and sound— 
far, far into time and space. But first, let’s meet 
Peter and his mother. They’ve just come back from 


liked best was the sideshow. 


MOM: And wasn’t that master of ceremonies 
funny too! | can just hear him now... 
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MC: Ladies and gentlemen! Boys and girls! Step 
right up and have a look into the future! You will 
see mechanical marvels and marvelous machines, 
and things that have only been seen in your dreams. 
Hurry, hurry, hurry. Right this way, folks... . 


MOM: And now it’s time for you to hurry, hurry, 
hurry, right up to bed, young man. 


PETER: Say, Mom, you sounded just like the man 
in the sideshow. 


MOM: Well, | wouldn’t mind having his job. I’d 
like to take people on a trip to the future. I’d like 
to point out some things about those ‘mechanical 


marvels and marvelous machines’ myself. Now, 
off to bed. 


NARRATOR: So after Peter had brushed his teeth 
and put on his pajamas and jumped into bed and 
pulled the covers up to his chin, he said: 


PETER: Mmmm, | wonder what the future will be 
like. | wonder ... ten, nine, eight, seven, six, five... 


NARRATOR: And as Peter drifted off to dream- 
land, the words began to get jumbled up with the 
sounds of the circus. And the next thing Peter knew, 
there was the master of ceremonies at the side- 
show. 


MC/MOM: | Ladies and gentlemen! Boys and girls! 
Step right up and look into the future! See the me- 
chanical marvels and the marvelous machines. 
Things that have only been seen in your dreams. 
Hurry, hurry, hurry! 


NARRATOR: But the master of ceremonies sound- 
ed—well, different... 


PETER: Why, it’s Mom. Say, Mom, you got your 
wish. You can take me on atrip to the future. 
MOM: Right you are, Peter. Let’s begin. 


NARRATOR: The first exhibit had a sign on it 
which said FAMILIES. 


MOM: What do you see and hear, Peter? 


PETER: Well, there’s this big machine with lots of 
lights and a TV screen and little trays and doors and 
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things. Gosh, and there’s a baby in front of the ma- 
chine. It has all the things a baby needs—the bot- 
tles and the diapers and the toys and—but the 
baby’s crying! Where’s the mother? 


MOM: The mother has gone away on a short 
vacation trip. 


PETER: Where’s the father? 

MOM: The father hasn’t come back from work 
yet. 

PETER: Gee, is this the family of the future? Will 


the baby be left with a machine for a babysitter? 


NARRATOR: Just at that moment, the baby 
stopped crying, for the mother’s face came on the 
TV screen and began to sing a lullaby. And then 
the father came in and went to the little tray and 
got the baby’s bottle, which was fixed just right. 
PETER: The machine is helping Father, see? 

MOM:  That’s right, Peter. Machines can be used 
or abused. This future family is using the machine 
properly. But the machine cannot do all the things 
the family needs. The machine cannot love the 
members of the family. And the machine cannot 
feel and think like a human being. If people of the 
future don’t understand that, human beings could 
become like machines. 

PETER: | sure wouldn’t like that, Mom. 

MOM: You can be a good parent or a bad parent, 
Peter. The future depends on you. 


NARRATOR: The next exhibit had a sign that said 
WORK. Many machines were doing all kinds of 
different jobs, because a new city was being built. 


PETER: Wow! The whole city is being built under 
a big plastic dome! 


MOM: | Yes, Peter. 


PETER: Listen to all those busy machines! Oh boy, 
| wish | could be that man at the panel with all 
the buttons and lights! The people are being 
helped by those machines, aren’t they, Mom? 


MOM: | That’s right, dear. 
PETER: But if machines can do so many jobs, 
what's left for people to do, Mom? 


MOM: Oh, there’s always a lot to be done to pro- 
vide the goods and services people need. And a lot 
to be done to help people. 


PETER: | want to help people when | grow up. 
But | wonder what kind of job | can do best? 


MOM: There will be many new jobs which only 
people can do best to help other people. There 
will be more specialists—like teachers and doctors 
and nurses—who work to help families, young peo- 
ple, and old people. There will be specialists who 
help different neighborhoods, different cities, and 
different nations live in peace. People will not 
choose jobs because of the pay. They will choose 
them because they will be happy doing a certain 
kind of work. You can choose a job which helps 
only yourself, or one which helps other people. The 
future depends on you. 


NARRATOR: Peter and his mother found another 
exhibit. It was labeled FREE TIME. 


MOM: People in the future will have lots of free 
time. But the big question will be: How will they 
use their free time? Oh, how peaceful and quiet it 
is, for a change. 


NARRATOR: It was peaceful and quiet. There 
were small groups of families and schoolchildren 
and older people hiking and picnicking and sunning 
themselves. There was a poet reading his poems to 
one group. Another group was rehearsing a play. 
And people in another group were beginning to 
play their guitars. 


MOM: You see, Peter, the future depends on you. 
People can choose to use their free time in good 
ways. They can improve themselves and the world 
they live in. They can use their time to think, to 
dream, to talk over ideas with their friends. 


PETER: The future will be pretty exciting, Mom. 
I'll have so many choices that—gee, | just don’t 
know what to choose first. 


NARRATOR: Then suddenly the exhibits disap- 


peared and Peter’s mother was not at his side and 
Peter felt that he was falling through space gently 
... gently. He could just barely hear his mother’s 
voice saying: 


MOM: The future depends on you... on you. 
.. You have one very important choice you can 
make right now... rightnow... 


NARRATOR: Yes, Peter, you and all the other 
children in your grade can make a very important 
choice right now. You can decide if you want to 


live in a small world—with just one person in it— 
like this: 


PETER: | live in a room as small as can be, 

The boundaries of it are me—just me. 

No matter where | go, | only see 

The little room that’s known as me. 
NARRATOR: Or Peter, you can say to yourself, 


over and over: 


PETER: | live in a world as wide as can be, 
The boundaries of it are the sky and the sea. 
No matter where | go, | always see 
Friendly faces, smiling at me. 

NARRATOR: Bright sunlight flashed across Peter’s 


face. He woke up and rubbed his eyes. 


PETER: Gosh, that was some dream. And I’m some 
poet, too. 
NARRATOR: And then Peter jumped out of bed 


and ran down to the kitchen where his mother was 
already making breakfast. 


MOM: Oh, | see you're still in a hurry, hurry, 
hurry, Peter. 


PETER: Oh, Mother, | want to thank you for all the 
choices you have given me! 


NARRATOR: | Peter’s mother looked at him in great 
surprise. Could it be true? she thought. Could they 
both have been dreaming about the future? 


MOM: You're welcome, Peter. But all the choices 
about the future really depend on you, dear. 


NARRATOR: 
and girls. 


Good-bye until next semester, boys 
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A Song of Families 
by Leon Trachtman 


Families everywhere you go: 
Mountain high or valley low; 
Kansas, Idaho, or Maine, 
China, France, or sunny Spain; 
City, jungle, desert bare, 
Families, families everywhere. 


* Families aren’t all the same; 


Different family, different name. 
Different families, different ways, 
Different work on different days. 
Families black and white and brown, 
On the farm and in the town. 


' Families large, with grandmas, cousins, 


Aunts and uncles by the dozens; 
Families small, with only two 

To do the things that families do. 
Families foolish, families wise, 


Families every shape and size. 


But different though they are, it’s true 
There are things all families do: 
Laugh together when they’re glad, 
Help each other when they’re sad, 
Teach their children how to play, 
How to do their work each day. 


Families, families everywhere 

Show their children how to share; 

Feed them, clothe them, keep them warm; 
Keep them safe from every harm; 

Teach them all that they they must know; 
Guard them, love them, help them grow. 


(Sung to ‘Twinkle, Twinkle, Little-Star’’) 
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